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On the final day of the 1993 Twin Peaks Festival, we were 
able to sit down with Frank Silva—a.k.a. “Killer Bob”—and 
spend some time discussing at length his work on Twin 
Peaks. The previous evening, he had attended a screening of 
Fire Walk With Me—only his second time to see the film. (For 
more information about the Festival, see our previous issue.) 
Frank is quite different from the character he’s so well 
known for portraying. Friendly, easy-going, and soft-spoken 
are not attributes of Bob—but they accurately describe 
Frank. We appreciate his granting us the time for this 
interview, which was conducted on August 15, 1993. John 
transcribed it, and John and Craig edited it. 
Miller: We wanted to start off by asking about your actual 
work—is it set designer or set decorator? What’s your actual 
title when you’re working? 
Silva: [t’s a mixture of a lot of different things. I try not to 
put boxes around my job description because | enjoy doing 
a lot of different things. | art direct. I set decorate. I do light 
design because that was what I went to school for, for 
theater. | do a mixture of things. I basically started out as 
Patty Norris’s assistant on Tap. That was my first movie. 
Patricia Norris was David [Lynch|’s production designer 
and costume designer. This was at the time | was with DEG 
[DeLaurentiis Entertainment Group], and David walked 
out because he was tired of Dino’s crap: “Yeah, you'll have 
the money next week, David!” Next week would come: 
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“Uh...next week, David, you'll have the money!” So David 
came into the office—One Saliva Bubble was ready to go— 
and David said, “Let’s get out of here.” So they left. Well, 
when they left, I remained friends with Jennifer [Lynch], 
and David, and Johanna Ray. In fact, Eric DaRe was 
Johanna’s assistant. He was his mom’s assistant in casting 
back in “Dino Days” for One Saliva Bubble. We had a 
nickname, we called him “Deranged.” Eric Deranged was 
his name. It was like this little happy family at Dino 
DeLaurentiis! 

So Patty was leaving, and she said, “I think you’re 
wasting your talents here. Ifyou ever want to leave, give me 
acall.” | knew Dino was folding at the time because he was 
going bankrupt. It was around Christmas time, and I was 
getting ready to go on my Christmas vacation. I had this 
feeling that when I came back from my Christmas vacation 
my office wouldn’t exist any longer. It was one of those 
things, you know? They’re moving furniture out slowly, and 
I thought, “They haven’t told me anything yet, but I do get 
the feeling!” So! called Patty before I left on my vacation and 
said, “I think I better get out of here.” And she said, “Great! 
Take your vacation. I’m starting a new movie in January, 
and I’d like you to help me.” And that was Tap. I was her 
right arm for two or three weeks during pre-production. 
And then aweek into filming, she realized she needed an On 
Set Dresser because she had no one to fill that job, and she 
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thought that the prop people could handle it at the time. 
Apparently things were just going crazy on the set. So she 
put me on the set and said, “Just do it.” | had no idea what 
I was doing, but I kind of just winged it. 

CM: What was your actual job on the Twin Peaks pilot? 
FS: I was called the “On Set Dresser.” That was my credit. 
Leslie Morales was the Art Director, and Patty Norris was 
the Production Designer. In fact, Leslie also linked up with 
Patricia Norris on Tap. That was Leslie's first movie working 
with Patricia Norris. 

Thorne: Had you worked with David on anything before 
Twin Peaks, either Dune or Blue Velvet? 

FS: No. I met him after Blue Velvet and Dune. Dune was 
a bit earlier. Blue Velvet was shot in North Carolina, and 
then he came to L.A., and that’s when I met him. I linked 
up with Patty and worked 
with her for a few movies, 
and in the interim between 
Tap—David had put One 
Saliva Bubble and Ronnie 
Rocket on the shelf at that 
time—David had been 
hired by French TV todoa 
five-to-ten minute film. It 
was a series of four direc- 
tors who were going to fill 
an hour or half-hour slot 
for TV. David wrote this 
thing called The Cowboy 
and the Frenchmen. It was 
not for the States, but for 
French TV. Patty called 
me and asked if | was avail- 
able, and I said, “Sure.” So 
basically Patty and I were 
the entire art department 
for this short film. We were 
doing everything. We were 
doing costumes. We were 
doing art. We were doing 
the locations. Harry Dean 
Stanton was init. He plays 
the cowboy. There were 
lines in the script calling 
for things like, “Flapjacks 
as big asa saddle blanket!” 
So we were in this make- 
shift kitchen, cooking 
these flapjacks in this pan, trying to flip them over! | would 
say, “Patty what are we going to do?” And she would say, 
“Let’s just try it!” We were running out to the set and saying, 
“David, is this OK?” “Yeah! Yeah, perfect!” It was wild! 
Then, to top it all off, | think it was a two-day shoot for what 
was supposed to be a five-minute film, but David, of course, 
couldn’t get it down to five minutes. It ended up being, like, 
twenty minutes! So I did that project with David, and then 
I went off and did some other films. 

Patty had recommended me to do a film in Arkansas 
with Percy Adelaine. Somebody had called her and asked 
her if she knew a prop master, and she said, “Oh, yeah! | 
know a great prop master!” So they called me. They said, 
“You’ve been recommended by Patty Norris. She says 
you're a fabulous prop master.” And I was like, “Uh...yeah! 
Sure! No problem! [Laughter] When do you want me 
there?” “Next week.” “OK. No problem.” | called Patty and 


said, “What are you doing, I’ve never done this!” And Patty 
says, “It’s easy. Common sense.” So here | am, trucking off 
to Arkansas, not knowing what the hell I’m supposed to do 
as a prop master. So! check in and meet the director and 
meet the art director and all these others. Every night my 
long distance phone bill was amazing. I’d be calling my 
friends and going, “How do you do this? How do you do 
that?” [Laughter] The next day, I’d go on the set and 
pretend I knew everything. Because that was one of Patty’s 
big secrets. She’d say, “The less you talk, the more they 
think you know. Just keep your mouth shut, and they 
think you know it all.” That’s what I did! I bluffed my way 
through this gig. It was amazing. 

CM: Lynch is pretty visually oriented. Do you get specific 
directions when you work with him? Does he know exactly 
what he wants, or does he 
just give you a generalidea, 
and it’s up to you to put 
that into concrete form? 
FS: He knows what he 
wants. I’ve also learned 
from David, from working 
with him, that lessis more. 
I notice when I’ve worked 
with him, the less you have 
in a room, the less you 
have on a table, the less 
you have on the walls, is 
the best way to go. Make 
sure that the pieces you 
have in the room are won- 
derful, interesting pieces. 
When we did the high 
school scenes up here, we 
basically went into those 
high school rooms and uti- 
lized them as they were. 
In that one classroom 
where all the shots were 
taken, there was that or- 
ange and yellow paper all 
over the walls. Well that 
was there, but it was filled 
with stuff; filled with pa- 
perwork and filled with 
artwork, and this and that. 
Immediately, David said, 
“Frank, take everything off 
the walls. Everything. And I want the American Flag over 
here. And get me a picture of George Washington!” 

You know that deer head during the safe deposit box 
scene? That was an add-on scene. That was not originally 
scripted. We wanted that deer on the wall, but it wouldn't 
stay up! And that plaque? We wanted to mount this deer 
head on this kind of plaque. Well, that plaque is a real 
trophy! On the back it’s got all these brass plates on it! We 
turned it over, and we were trying figure out how to mount 
this deer, and David said, “It’s taking too long! Just throw 
it on the table, and we'll make like it fell off the wall!” We 
were trying to distress the wall, and I’m saying, “David this 
is the school building!” “Oh, we'll pay for it!” That’s how we 
operate. That’s the beauty of David, to be able to do that 
kind of stuff. Going into the sawmill, the desk in Jack 
Nance’s cubicle was filled with stuff. David immediately 
said, “Take everything off! Leave the telephone, and puta 
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pencil on it.” Now I know when working with David, I’ll go 
into a room and just start cleaning. That’s how he like his 
sets, very minimal. 

CM: Is that how he is in everyday life? 

FS: Oh, absolutely! Very minimal. Nothing is hung on the 
walls. To him, less is more, and now | understand that 
concept. 

CM: His paintings are quite minimalist, too. He only puts on 
the screen, or the canvas, what needs to be there. Ifit doesn't 
need to be there, kick it out. 

FS: It’s superfluous. 

JT: There's a scene in the Twin Peaks pilot when they gointo 
the: morgue to identify Laura's body, and the lights are 
flickering. I’ve heard a rumor that it was not intentional—that 
the lights really were not working. 

FS: No, that was intentional. What happened was, some- 
body was playing with the lights, and David liked that. He 
wanted to keep that effect. Somebody was actually on the 
switch, just playing with them. Then it kind of stuck 
throughout the entire story, because that also happens 
with the Log Lady in the 
town hall scene. She’s 
flicking the lights off and 
on. 

CM: There's a whole 
theme of electricity that 
runs through Fire Walk 
With Me. Does David 
have some kind of con- 
tinuing fascination with 
the idea of electricity and 
electrical currents? 

FS: You see it in the 
Lynch/ Frost logo. I think 
that basically started 
with the pilot. I always 
think he’s been fasci- 
nated by that. And also 
the sound you get next 
to those big huge power 
things, that humming, 
crackling energy? He's 
real fascinated with 
sound, that’s a real im- 
portant thing to him. 
When he directs, the ear- 
phones are always on. 
He’s so into it. Sometimes he'll have his soundman play 
music through the headphones so that he can hear music 
while the scene’s going on. 

CM: He actually watches a monitor, right? He doesn't watch 
the actors? 

FS: That’s a new thing because he never used to do that. 
I don’t know if he did that on Blue Velvet or not, but | know 
on the original pilot we never had a monitor. We shot it 
straight out. On Wild At Heart he started using a monitor. 
CM: You were working with him on Wild At Heart, also? 
FS: Right, | was the prop master on Wild At Heart. 

JT: How was working on Wild At Heart different from the 
Twin Peaks pilot? 

FS: The only difference I could see was the time allotment. 
Working on a feature film gives you a chance to be a little 
more relaxed—things aren't as hurried. When we worked 
on the Twin Peaks pilot, we were on a TV schedule, which 
is real different. They want you to shoot it between 18 and 
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22 days, and we went well over that. I think we went to 31 
or 32 days. But with features it’s a lot more kick-back. 
There’s a lot more waiting. 

CM: What are the responsibilities of a prop master? 

FS: Basically a prop master’s responsibilities are every- 
thing an actor touches or handles. Also rings, sunglasses, 
wristwatches. Anything immediately that an actor would 
touch is your responsibility. And you're responsible for all 
the stuff nobody else wants to do! Like special effects if 
they're too cheap! “Props! We need smoke here. We need 
rain here.” Sometimes if there’s no gun wrangler you ll have 
to do guns, which I'm not fond of. There were lots of guns 
in Wild At Heart. It spooks me, especially with all the stuff 
that’s gone on in these last few months with the guns. See, 
that’s where | just get to a point. I’m a creative person, and 
to me, being a prop master was creative up to a point, then 
it just really shuts down, and there’s not much creativity 
going on. Granted, you can look for a wristwatch that 
typifies the character, and that sort of thing. Beyond that, 
there's not much to it. To me it’s boring. | really don’t want 
to spend my life being a 
prop master. 

JT: Well, you're certainly 
getting recognition for 
something else! 

FS: But [ haven’t quit 
my day job! I mean the 
acting thing doesn’t have 
everything. 

CM: Were you part of the 
crew in Fire Walk With 
Me or just an actor? 

FS: I was just an actor. 
I wasn’t part of the crew 
at all. | thought it would 
be better not to be part 
of the crew. Since I was 
an actor in the film, I 
thought it would be time 
to make that separation. 
[just thought it wouldn't 
look right, being part of 
the crew and also acting 
init. | thought, just give 
that part up for now, and 
just go in and do the 
acting gig. 

JT: We'dlike to talk a little bit about Bob, and how Bob came 
about. It was a happy accident that occurred during the 
filming of the pilot, correct? |See Silva’s speech in WIP7 for 
the details. | 

FS: Yeah, it wasan accident. But! really had no idea—even 
though it was an accident, and that’s where it started—that 
it would go anywhere. [| thought, “Well, you know how 
David is, this could be a spur of the moment kind of thing.” 
I never, ever thought that it would lead to what it actually 
lead up to. | thought, “Oh, it’s not going to make it into the 
{pilot}. I’m not going to be in the series or anything, it’s just 
going to be a per chance kind of thing.” When we actually 
did that ending, with Bob being a reality and being shot by 
the one-armed man, even then, at that point, when we did 
an entire huge scene with Bob, I thought, “This isn’t really 
going to go anywhere. It could possibly be the ending to this 
movie, or it could possibly not be the ending to this movie.” 
Apparently it was the ending to the European version. But ° 


at that point I never thought they'd be calling me for the 
series. | thought it was all a joke, and then all of a sudden 
they’d call and say, “David wants you here at the set.” “What 
for?” “We don’t know. He just wants you here. And don’t 
forget, bring your clothes!” [Laughter] Because the Bob 
wardrobe was what | was wearing to work that day! And he 
hasn’t changed since! 

CM: So the denim jacket is yours?! 

FS: Yeah! That’s where it all came from. They would all say, 
“Don’t forget, bring your clothes.” So I would go in, and 
there would never be anything scripted for Bob in the 
scripts. I’d go in and sit there, and I'd wait, and I'd wait, and 
I'd wait. They'd start getting lighting ready for the scene | 
was going to do. But no one ever told me what I was going 
todo. And David never told me what | was going to do. Then, 
at the last minute, David would say, “I want you to do this, 
this, and this.” Sometimes he wouldn't even say that much, 
it would be generalizing, like the scene with Maddy, Donna, 
and James. David would say, “Well...I think | want Frank 
to walk into the room, and maybe leap over the sofa!” That 
was it, and he’d tell the camera man, and so they'd light it. 
Then they'd call the first team—that’s first team on the set. 
I was standing there, and David walked up to me in the 
dining room of the Hayward house, and he’d say “Frank, 
just walk in, blah, blah, blah...you know what to do!” 
[Laughter] I would turn around and say, “I know what to 
do?” “Yeah, you know what to do.” Then he said, “Action!” 
Instead of leaping—I just didn’t feel comfortable leaping— 
I just crawled over it. As | started crawling over it, and got 
over the sofa, David said, “Keep crawling.” So I kept 
crawling, and he didn’t say anything. He didn’t say, “Stop.” 
He didn’t say, “Cut.” I kept crawling, and I kept crawling, 
but I was always taught that you’re not supposed to look at 
the camera, or look at the lens of the camera. So I crawled 
to the side of the camera, just along side of the camera. And 
David said, “Cut! That was great, Frank! Do it again, and 
crawl right into the camera!” And so we did it in two takes. 
I crawled right into the camera. 

JT: So you’re responsible for a lot of that Bob imagery? 
FS: I guess! The intensity, I guess. That’s the thing, a lot 
of us really didn’t know what Bob really was. I don’t think 
David did. I certainly, at first, thought he wasreal. And who 
knows, he still could be—he still could be reality. I just 
thought he was this really whacked-out, crazy guy. An 
intense, crazy guy. David and I never really sat down and 
discussed this character, or discussed the characteriza- 
tion. He would just say, “You know what to do.” When we 
were doing the murder scene in the train car for that dream 
sequence, he would just say, basically, “Get down at that 
mound of dirt. Play with that mound of dirt. Now, walk 
towards the camera. Now, scream.” This character just 
kind of grew. 

CM: | think you said in another interview that David didn’t 
really have a killer in mind at first, and it just gradually 
evolved into Bob. At what point do you think they said, “OK, 
this Bob is too good of a thing to throw way, let’s just seque 
into making him the killer?” Do you have any sense of when 
that may have finally clicked in their minds? 

FS: I keep going back to when we did that dream sequence 
in the train car. That was a pretty powerful scene when we 
filmed it. When we did that, Bob, to me, was still a reality. 
Before I did that scene, I turned to Sheryl Lee, and I just told 
her, “Look, we're going into the playpen. Let’s just pretend 
that this is playtime now, and this is not reality.” There was 
a point when I was playing that scene where I thought Bob 


was areality, and the intensity of being a whacko, crazy guy 
who has killed someone—to him, it was almost as if it was 
a sexual act. The killing was having sex. And I| was feeling 
as I was doing that scene, that after the killing was over and 
the screams were happening—because the screams hap- 
pened after the killing, not so much during the killing— 
what I was picking up on, were screams of terror, but also 
of sorrow—almost like a release. A lot of those screams 
ended in screams of crying, to me. It was almost screaming 
as a release to let the tears of remorse flow after what had 
just happened. I don’t know if David picked up on that. | 
have a feeling he did, and he saw something there—that 
maybe Bob was someone else, or someone else was Bob, 
and this was the remorsefulness coming out. Maybe David 
clicked that together, rather than Bob just being one, 
maybe he was two, maybe he was three, or he was this entity 
that possessed people, and there was this sense of remorse 
after it all happened. Because that’s what I got from doing 
that scene. 

CM: I remember watching that scene for the first time as you 
were letting out those screams, | was thinking, “Is he scream- 
ing with—” 

FS: Glee? 

CM: Glee. Or screaming with sadness? 

FS: It’sa strange scream that’s going on there. That’s what 
I felt. It was a scream that you weren’t quite sure where it 
was coming from. And I’m wondering if David, at that time, 
maybe picked up on it, because that scene wasn’t done 
until the second season. At that time we still wanted to keep 
the killer a secret. The script supervisor kept saying, “Is 
Frank really the killer?” And everybody was saying, “Is 
Frank really the killer? Is Bob really the killer?” Because 
why would David be so explicit as to show this scene with 
Bob as the killer? Everybody was freaking out and saying, 
“Who is the killer? Is it Bob, and this is it?” David wasn’t 
letting on to anything. I think he had somewhat of an idea, 
but I think it may have turned into something there. 

CM: I think it was Bob Iger who said there would be a 
resolution to the mystery, and the killer would be revealed in 
the first episode of the second season. That was promised. 
And Mark Frost did an interview where he was asked, “Is the 


' killer going to be revealed?” And he said, “Kinda’.” [Laugh- 


ter] 

FS: I don’t think they knew at that point. | do think that 
the turning point where they knew was when David did that 
scene in the second-season premiere. [| think that could 
have been the turning point. 

CM: Someone pointed out to Frost, during an interview at the 
time, that Robert Iger had said, “Bob is the killer,” and Frost 
said, “Well, that’s his opinion.” 

FS: And there were so many theories because of that show! 
The freeze-frame, at the end, of me screaming where I’m 
digging into her with a knife, a lot of people were reading into 
that, saying, “He wasn’t killing her, he was trying to save 
her! He was giving her CPR!” Uh huh. Sure. 

CM: Some critic said at the time, “I’ve talked with Frost, and 
Frost wouldn't tell me for sure, but he said I was on the right 
track with this CPR thing.” 

JT: It was an LA TV critic. 

FS: Rosenburg. He was a real fanatic. 

CM: One of the other scenes that had that neat duality was 
the killing of Maddy, which for me is the most powerful scene 
in the entire series. It was so intense. 

FS: It was so intense to do. 

CM: As I was watching | couldn't tell whether he was 
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attacking her or hugging her, is he kissing her, or is he killing 
her? There was a sense of duality. You could interpret that 
as “Leland’s hugging her, Bob is killing her.” But even when 
it’s just Bob, there was still that struggle. 
FS: There wasa lot of sexual stuff going on between Bob and 
her. Part of that killing scene is dancing with her—the slow 
dancing with her in the super slow motion. When we were 
doing that, David’s only direction was, “Dreamy. | want it 
dreamy. Make it dreamy.” And that was what he wanted 
in that scene. He wanted it dreamy and sexual and really 
slow, and almost, as| take it, animalistic. That’s how I sense 
Bob anyway. He’s more animal than anything. Sol played 
him more like an animal. [ wanted that feeling for him. But 
that was like the big thing for the dance, “Dreamy.” For all 
of us—for when Leland did it, for when I did it, for when Ben 
Horne did it. [As noted last issue, the death of Maddy scene 
was shot three times, once each with Bob, Leland, and Ben 
Horne.| 

That scene was so horrific to do. | remember when we 
did the master of me doing it, I was so exhausted towards 
the end of the scene, be- 
cause we had shot the 
master all in one se- 
quence. Atthe end where 
I shove her head into the 
painting of Missoula, 
Montana—I f——d up the 
line too, I kept saying 
Missouri—we were both 
so exhausted, she falls 
to the floor, and I was so 
exhausted and so into it, 
I fell to the floor with her, 
over her body. It ended 
with me animalistic, over 
the body, kind of licking 
the body and hovering 
over the body. It was 
such an intense thing to 
do. Of course, Sheryl 
Lee— 
CM: She had to do it two 
more times! 
FS: And close ups! We 
had to do coverage on it! ; 
And she had to do everything! We had breaks, taking turns, 
but she was like minced meat. 
CM: Was this scene, with all three of the different actors, and 
Sheryl, shot on the same day? 
FS: Oh yeah. 
CM: So how long was that whole filming sequence? 
FS: An entire day. Probably a fifteen- or sixteen-hour day. 
JT: That's got to be, not only the most intense scene in Twin 
Peaks, but probably the most violent thing I’ve ever seen on 
TV. Did they edit things out that were even more extreme? 
FS: No. Everything was there. 
JT: It’s amazing that all that got on the air. 
FS: I was shocked myself. I was real shocked. But 
everything was there. 
JT: That’s great. As Craig and I have said, it’s certainly the 
most effective and most memorable scene in the series. 
FS: Well, another thing, too, that I always found really 
interesting—and this was one of my big fears as I was doing 
the series—is that every time | did get the call to go in, | 
always worked with David. I had never worked with any 
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other director for the series—except second season! All the 
times I had gone in, David was the director. And I had 
known David for a long time, our relationship and friend- 
ship is there, and I feel real comfortable with him. Of course 
I'd get nervous, but | understand him. So, when they called 
me to go in, they said “We need you here for one of the 
episodes.” And I said, “Oh, okay, what am I doing?” “Well, 
umm, we don’t know exactly, yet, but just come in.” And I 
went in, and it was Tim Hunter directing. | went, “Oh no! 
This is, like, really scary! A real job, with a real director!” 
[Laughter] 

CM: Had you seen his film, River’s Edge? 

FS: Yeah. [ mean, | had been an admirer of Tim Hunter, 
but I had never worked under another director before; | was 
used to David. So this was like really weird—going in and 
working for a real director! | mean, David is a real director, 
but it wasn’t the same thing! 

JT: It worked out extremely well, though. We think that Tim 
was probably the second best director on Twin Peaks. 

FS: Absolutely! 

JT: He was just phe- 
nomenal. 

FS: It was real interest- 
ing working with Tim, 
though, because when 
we did do shots—with 
David, I would go in, and 
usually we got it in one 
take, whatever | had to 
do was usually one take, 
ifanything two, but usu- 
ally it was there in that 
firstone. Ii was righton, 
it was perfect, and light- 
ing was fine, | hit the 
marks, and it seemed to 
be the right intensity. 
Now with Tim, I went in, 
and | was used to play- 
ing Bob for a while. Sol 
had an idea of what | 
thought Bob was. So he 
would say, “Let’s try it.” 
And I'd do my Bob thing. 
Then he’d say, “Frank, 
let’s try it again, but let’s do something with the hands, let’s 
do something strange and weird with the hands.” So | 
would do my Bob thing and do what he wanted, something 
weird with the hands. And then he'd say, “Frank, you’re 
right. Don’t do the hands.” [Laughter] So it was real 
interesting in that respect, working with another director, 
because I had never done that. And then I worked with 
another director, very briefly. 

JT: The Josie sequence. Where Josie dies. 

Yeah, a female director.... 

Lesli Glatter? 

FS: Lesli Glatter, yeah. Lesli was great because she 
basically just said, “Frank, you know what to do.” It was 
great. But there was another director I worked with, too... 
JT: When Bob came out of Glastonbury Grove? 

FS: When! wasin the rear-view mirror in Leland’scar. But 
that’s all I had to do, was just adjust the mirror. And it was 
the first time, too, that Bob had been in daylight. That 
freaked me out. It was really weird. I was sitting in the car, 
and I said, “I don’t know about this. This is the first time 
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Bob’s been out during the day. I don’t know if he goes out 
during the day.” 

CM: You had mentioned that most of your scenes were done 
with David. We’ve heard that David likes to shoot miles and 
miles of film. 

FS: He does. 

CM: Did he have a problem on the television episodes of just 
wanting to shoot tons and tons of material, or did he realize 
what the restrictions were? 

FS: He did shoot lots of stuff for the episodes he actually 
directed, but I also think that once David knows what he 
wants, and the actors and everything else are there, he 
knows when he’s got it. | mean, he’s definitely one of those 
directors who knows when he’s got it. He knows he 
shouldn't take it any further, he knows that he doesn’t need 
another cut, anything like that. Ifhe knows he doesn’'thave 
it, that’s when he'll go after it and keep going. There were 
even scenes, like the day we shot the hospital scene where 
I’m running down the hallways. | remember being called to 
the set that day, and my call wasn’t until like three or four 
in the afternoon, and | got there, and they hadn’t gotten off 
their first shot of the day. And they had started at seven or 
eight that morning. What happened was, they got there, 
and David hated the scene. So he rewrote it, and everyone 
just sat around waiting for him to rewrite it. So they finally 
got the first shot off at like three or four in the afternoon. 
But that’s another big thing that David does, you'll go in, 
and he'll look at that scene and before it’s even shot, he'll 
look that scene over and sometimes rewrite the entire scene 
then and there. 

JT: He practically rewrote the entire final hour of the series. 
I’ve seen the script of the original, and it’s almost completely 
different. And Bob is more prominent in what was filmed. 
FS: Right. Yeah, he’s a major rewriter. Sometimes when 
you get right on the set he'll do things like that. 

JT: Let’s talk a little bit about Fire Walk With Me. I guess we 
could extend the same question we just had. There was a lot 
of film footage for Fire Walk With Me that never made it into 
the final cut, at least the theatrical cut we’ve seen. Was there 
a lot of Bob that was filmed that never made it to the final 
version? 

FS: Well, a lot of Bob was in the scene at the convenience 
store, which was a much larger scene. It’s something that 
I’m in a lot more than what was actually seen. The Red 
Room scene where I take the pain from Leland’s body and 
throw it on the floor, that scene was much larger. The 
intercourse scene is all there. The scene with the dresser 
is all there; it may have been a little bit longer. Another 
thing I’m picking up more, too, from this last time that I saw 
the film, is that Bob talks to Laura a lot. You hear Bob’s 
voice talking to Laura—you know, “I want to be you, I want 
to taste through your mouth, I want to breathe through 
your nostrils,” that kind of stuff. Now, the first time I saw 
the film I just heard it that one time when she’s in the 
hallway, below the ceiling fan, when he says, “I want to taste 
through your mouth.” | was noticing last night that there 
was more stuff that I picked up, “hearing-wise,” that Bob 
was speaking to Laura, or Bob was coming out of her mouth. 
I never picked up on that the first time I saw it. I guess the 
more times that you see it.... The killing scene has a lot more. 
What we did was the entire killing scene, and we did it like 
the Maddy scene, where Ray had to do it, and then | did it. 
And what I think [David] wanted to do was make it more 
explicit that Bob was possessing Leland, and he wanted to 
see more of Leland doing it, rather than Bob doing it. So in 


that stuff, I’m just there slightly every now and then. 

JT: Well, it’s kind of fitting that from the series we've got 
Bob’s aspect doing that killing, and then in the movie we’ve 
got Leland’s. 

FS: Absolutely. Yeah, because the story basically dealt with 
Leland and Laura. It was the relationship between those 
two characters, and the fact that it was a real screwed-up 
family, really f{——d up. 

JT: Did you and Ray Wise get together and ever say, “OK, 
we're kind of playing the same character, let’s trade notes?” 
FS: Uh-uh. Never. 

JT: Because he did a wonderful job, too. 

FS: Oh, absolutely! 

JT: There are certain sequences where you see his face 
change, and you almost feel as if Bob is there. 

FS: Ray and | got to know each other a lot on the series. 
Basically I didn’t spend much time with Ray during the 
movie, because I wasn’t really there all the time. I came up 
for three days the first time, here in Seattle, and they were 
running so far behind that they never used me. So they sent 
me back home, and then I came back up the last week that 
they were here, and I was on call for the entire week. And 
every day they'd put me on call, I'd be at the hotel, and David 
would say, “Frank, what are you doing here?” And I said, 
“Well, [ think I’m here to work.” He'd say, “Well, [don’t know 
about that. [ don’t think we’re gonna ever get to it.” Every 
day I'd get that from David! “Frank, what are you doing 
here?” “David, I’m here to do that scene!” “Well, I don’t 
know. | don’t think we're gonna get to it.”. Because we had 
planned on doing the killing scene in the original train car. 
That was why I was here for that last week—we were going 
to actually do the murder scene here. But they ran out of 
time. In fact, I was here for an entire week, and the only 
thing—the last day I was here—the only thing that I shot— 
you know when Leland’s dumping the body in the river? 
And he turned and walked away? That’s it! That’s what I 
came here for. For, like, nine days, that was it. And they 
said, “We're going to do the killing scene in L.A. We’re going 
to build a set.” In fact, that was our last day of shooting— 
the killing scene in the train car. Halloween. My birthday. 
JT: [think that everyone who is interested inTwin Peaks has 
this question, and we have to ask you. Do you think there will 
be more stories? 

FS: That’s really hard to say. | would hope that there would 
be some sort of closure. 

JT: You'd be interested in doing it? 

FS: Oh, of course. I think there should be some sort of 
closure. I guess it does kind of close, ina way, when you look 
at Twin Peaks: Fire Walk With Me. But | also think that 
there’sa lot of unanswered questions that people would like 
to know. And maybe we could finally put it all to rest. Have 
that third part of the trilogy. 

CM: When Lynch threw in that whole doppelganger idea in 
the last part of the final episode, that just raised allthese new 
questions— 

FS: Yeah! 

CM: —Just as things were starting to pull together. Even if 
he wanted to say, “We want to end this with Bob’s possess- 
ing Cooper,” that would have been some kind of closure. But 
before he got to that, he throws in all the doppelganger stuff. 
And then in the movie, he hints that it was actually the bad 
Cooper who got out, and maybe the good Dale is still trapped. 
But how can you believe that, because it could just be a 
hallucination from Laura? The whole thing is open now— 
FS: To all kinds of things. And maybe he did that for that 
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reason. Maybe he is planning on doing something as a 
closure. I don’t know. I think it could have that third part 
ofa trilogy. I think it could have a closure movie; you know, 
with the pilot, and then Twin Peaks: Fire Walk With Me, and 
then a final episode to end it all. Maybe he is planning on 
it. No one knows with David. He could lose interest in it. 
And then again, it could be one of those things that’s 
burning in him. It’s that thorn. He wants to close it off. 
CM: Catherine Coulson was saying a couple of days ago that 
he is still really interested inTwin Peaks, but froma financial 
standpoint, getting backers for a film when Fire Walk With 
Me didn't do that well is the hard part. 

FS: That’s what it always boils down to. It’s the money. 
CM: But if it were just up to him, he would love to keep going. 
FS: Oh, of course he would! It all boils down to that money 
game. That’s what Hollywood is all about. And that box 
office thing about making money. [Earlier, some other 
interviewers] were asking the question, “Well, Twin Peaks: 
Fire Walk With Me wasn’t a success. How do you feel about 
that?” To me, it was a success. 

JT: It’s a brilliant movie. 
FS: Yeah! As far as dol- 
lars and cents at the box 
office, it wasn’t a suc- 
cess. But I don’t go to 
movies for those reasons. 
I go to movies that I want 
to go to. [| don’t care 
whether they got critical 
acclaim or not. I still 
want to go to a movie and 
find out for myself 
whether it’s going to be a 
good movie or not. But 
that old Hollywood crap 
is: the bucks. That’s all 
they care about. If the 
movie makes money, they 
don’tcare about anything 
else. Another thing, too, 
as far as |’m concerned, 
they would make their 
money back by foreign 
distribution, video, and 
all that stuff. I mean, 
twelve million dollars, 
thirteen million dollars, 
what it took to do Fire Walk With Me, is not a lot of money. 
That’s still considered low budget. I’m sure that they could 
make that kind of money back. 

CM: We had actually heard, and we haven't been able to 
confirm it, that Fire Walk With Me made its money back 
through foreign distribution. 

FS: Oh, of course. 

CM: And it didn’t really have to do that well in the U.S. 
anyway. It had pretty much paid for itself already, and they 
knew it before they had even released it here. 

FS: They know already that whenever you do any movie, 
except for the Schwarzenegger movie that cost fifty-two 
million—those people are really worried that they’re not 
going to make it—but any movie that goes into this market 
and gets done for twelve, and thirteen, and ten, and nine 
million, they already know that just going overseas alone is 
going to bring them back their money. And then the video 
market. A lot of movies get made and don’t even get released 
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here in the States, they go straight to Europe or straight to 
video, because they know they’re going to get their money 
back. 

CM: Is it awkward or uncomfortable to go to a movie like Fire 
Walk With Me and see yourself on the screen as this really 
bizarre kind of character? 

FS: Yeah. 

CM: Have you seen the movie very many times? 

FS: No, this was my second time for seeing it. First time | 
saw it was a cast and crew screening at the Director’s Guild, 
and it was packed, and | sat towards the back. 

CM: What was it like? 

FS: It’s real strange. It’s very strange. First of all, now— 
and even back then—I don’t recognize that person up there. 
Because, to me, it’s not me. I don’t recognize him. Now, I 
can sit and watch it. During the series 1 had a rough time 
watching it. It really disturbed me. And it still disturbs me 
when I see it, but | also know that that’s not me. It’s weird, 
it’s different, and it’s kind of spooky, but I think any actor, 
no matter who they are, I think the roughest thing possible 
is to sit and watch your- 
self on the big screen 
objectively. [ think that’s 
pretty scary. I don’t 
know how they do it. 
CM: Piper Laurie said 
that she would never 
watch her stuff, but she 
would only watch Twin 
Peaks because of all the 
other actors in it, but all 
of her movies she would 
never go see. 

FS: I wouldn't want to 
either. Another thing, 
too, isl don’t understand 
how the actors go and 
see their dailies every 
day. That, I think, would 
be totally excruciating, 
especially if you’re still 
struggling with the char- 
acter and have that fac- 
ing you every day. There 
never would be a way 
that | would want to go 
see dailies. [| think you 
would be better off divorcing yourself from that and just do 
it. Just do the character, go into it, do it. 

Another thing that I never did, either, as the character 
of Bob when I was on the set, is when | went into the make- 
up trailer, whenever | would get near a mirror, I wouldn't 
look at myself. I couldn’t, even in those mirror scenes. 
Those were the most horrific scenes for me to do, to play 
those scenes looking at myself. It was really bizarre. That 
scene in Fire Walk With Mein the train car, when | turn into 
Laura when she’s looking in the mirror—when | did that 
scene | went off into another plane. Something happened. 
Something happened when I looked into the mirror and did 
that scene. David yelled, “Cut!” and I walked away, and 
David said, “Frank! Frank, come here. You've got to see 
this.” And I said, “What?” And he said, “Come here, you’ve 
just got to see this.” David had frozen that scene on the 
monitor. I said, “David, I don’t want to look at that. I was 
in some strange place.” And he said, “I picked up on that, 


too.” There was something happening that he saw, and | 
said, “I don’t want to see it because I was somewhere | don’t 
want to be again.” It was real weird. 

JT: You say that when you see Bob on TV or film it’s actually 
spooky to you. Obviously it’s spooky to a lot of people—Bob 
is a scary character. How is it for you when you go out into 
the “real world?” Do people shy away from you? 

FS: Absolutely. That’s usually the first instinct. They'll 
recognize you and feel strange about it. You can always tell 
when somebody is recognizing you. I get a real kick out of 
it because you can see what the changes are with them. 
They kind of get freaked-out and weirded-out by it, and it 
takes them a while before they'll actually come out and 
acknowledge me and say, “Are you that guy from Twin 
Peaks?” Or they'll usually say, “Are you Bob?” That's 
usually what it is: “Are you Bob?” 

This one fan I got a letter from—he was so cute—his 
name was Chad. He kept writing me, and Gaye [Pope] said, 
“You better answer this yourself.” He was totally flipping 
out about Bob. He’s been a horror film freak for years. He’s 
like fifteen years old. Apparently Bob was so disturbing to 
him, and also so mesmerizing, he had every picture he 
possibly could of Bob around in his room. He would watch 
the series and then run upstairs and lock himself in his 
room. And he couldn’t look in mirrors because he might see 
Bob. He was really out there. He wrote me this letter, and 
he wrote his phone number, so [| thought, “Instead of 
writing him it would be really great to talk to him in person.” 
So I called, and his little sister answered the phone, and she 
said, “No, Chad’s not here, he’s out bobsledding.” So | 
called, like, three or four days later, and when I called, 
immediately the phone went up, and it was Chad, and I had 
this vision of him sitting by the phone because I didn’t call 
him back right away. And I felt so bad because I had this 
vision of him [picking up the receiver] every time the phone 
rang. [Laughter] He picks up the phone and I said, “Chad?” 
And he said, “Yeah?” I said, “I hear you were out Bobsled- 
ding!” And he totally freaked out! [Laughter] And so we 
chatted and every, like, two minutes he would go, “Is this 
really you? I can’t believe it. No, this is not Bob. Bob can’t 
be calling.” | said, “It is.” Then he said, and this was really 
great, he said, “I gotta ask you one question. How long did 
it take to get into your make-up?” And | went, “Chad. I’m 
not wearing any make-up.” And he said, “Oh! Really?” And 
I said, “Yeah. Thanks a lot, Chad.” [Laughter] 

CM: One final question. What are your current projects? 
What are you working on? 

FS: Hopefully this movie called Treehouse will come through. 
I don’t know if it will. It’s by a German producer and he, 
apparently, is interested in me playing this one character, 
this homeless person. 

CM: So you'd be back in front of the camera again? 

FS: Yeah. I’m hoping it will come through because 
apparently the character is real sympathetic. It’s based on 
a true story, from what I understand. I think the movie 
centers around this group of kids—six young adult kids 
who have this treehouse, it’s like this club they have. And 
they make friends with this homeless guy, and they feed 
him and take care of him. But then in the process of the 
movie they start getting evil and torturous, and they kill 
someone and blame it on the homeless guy. Danny 
Houston—Angelica Houston’s brother—might be directing. 

Other than that, I’ve been helping my friend Leslie 
Morales, who was the art director for Twin Peaks: Fire Walk 
With Me. She was doing production designs for a TV movie 


called Broken Promises. | was helping her out with some of 
the sets. 
CM: Thanks for taking the time to talk with us. 


THE SECOND 
WRAPPED IN PLASTIC CONTEST! 

Next issue, we'll announce the winners of our Julee 
Cruise contest, but while you're waiting, enter our new 
contest below! The prizes: WIP #3—our “Killer Bob” 
issue—signed by Frank Silva himself! Across the 
cover, they say, “Beware of Bob, Frank Silva"! Wow, 
Bob, wow! Answer the four questions below! We'll take 
all the correctly-answered entries we've received by 
February 15 and randomly draw five winners! 

Once again, the rules: entries must be submitted 
on a postcard. The W/P staff is, of course, ineligible to 
win. Entries received after February 15 are too late! 
So here are the questions: 


1. Which two Twin Peaks actors’ birthdays are on 
Halloween (October 31)? 

2. Which rock video had a brief appearance by Frank 
Silva as Bob? 

3. Name at least four “mirrors” that Bob appears in. 
4. When Leland was a little boy, Bob used to flick 
matches at him. Where did he say this happened? 


Sherilyn Fenn & Madchen Amick in 
EMPIRE MAGAZINE Photo Book! 


Empve, perhaps England's best movie magazine, publishes a large 
(9.75 x 12.5 inch) 24-page photo supplement from time to time. The 
April 1992 issue included agallery containing Fenn and Amick, joined 
by Brigitte Bardot, Sharon Stone, Sophia Loren, Raquel Welch, 
Jayne Mansfield, and more! Every time we offer a Twin Peaks-related 
issue of Empire for sale, the magazines get scooped up quickly. Don't 
delay! $15.00 (plus $3.50 U.S. shipping) gets you the issue of Empire 
and the separate photo gallery. (Shipping costs can be combined with 
magazine orders from pages 32 and 33.) Include street address for 
UPS shipping (no P.O. Boxes) 
Win-Mill Productions 


1912 E. Timberview Lane, Arlington, TX 76014 
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This is the third in our series of international reports. We've already covered Germany and Australia. This issue, we visit 
France, which has surpassed Australia to become WIP’s primary overseas correspondence partner! Below, you will find 
four reports! While there is some slight repetition, each brings something unique, so enjoy! 


TWIN PEAKS IN FRANCE! 


TP in France 
by Stefan Peltier 

Twin Peaks started in 
France about a year after 
its debut on ABC. The now- 
defunct La 5 network used 
the show for the renewal of 
its image in an attempt to 
attract viewers who didn’t 
normally watch its regular 
programs. By then, La 5 
was considered a second- 
rate, low quality channel, 
and though it didn’t have 
national coverage, it tried to 
compete with the powerful 
TF 1 network and its aver- 
age forty share. The new La 
5 aimed to appeal to young 
professionals, and Twin 
Peaks was supposed to do 
the job. 

At first the episodes 
were broadcast in pairs with 
only one commercial break, 
which made for a good hour 
and a half of high quality 
television at 8:30 on Mon- 
days, and a possible encore 
for die-hard fans with re- 
runsat 10 p.m. on Fridays. 
Unfortunately, though it 
was a critical success, the 
show didn’t find its audi- 
ence. The main reason for 
this failure was probably a 
simple miscalculation of the 
broadcasting dates by the 
network. Starting the show 
in April and telling viewers 
they'd have to wait for at 
least seventeen weeks (as 
the press had it) to find out 
who killed Laura Palmer 
was a good way to discour- 
age them. The French take 
their summer vacationsvery 
seriously, and mid-August 
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is definitely not the right 
period to solve a mystery on 
television because, by then, 
everybody’s on the beach! 

Well, it was only nine 
weeks that the real identity 
of Bob was revealed to the 
French public, but the harm 
was done already. The 
network’s executives con- 
sidered Twin Peaks a fail- 
ure and took it off its 
primetime slot. With epi- 
sode eighteen (which was 
episode ten in France), the 
series moved back from its 
original forty-five minute 
format (almost commercial- 
free) and was scheduled 
later and later on Friday 
nights. Despite all these 
problems anda lousy (some- 
times surrealistic) transla- 
tion, the French broadcast- 
ing of Twin Peaks had one 
major advantage: there 
were no hiatus or interrup- 
tions whatsoever, and con- 
tinuous viewing of this show 
is something to be appreci- 
ated. Now the series has 
been released on video (all 
of it except for the pilot) and 
seems to be doing fine. 
There are also rumors that 
the national network France 
2 will rerun the show in the 
near future. 


Bienvenue a Twin Peaks 
(Welcome to Twin Peaks) 
by O. Chatenet, Maisons- 
laffitte (a small lost town 
next to Paris) 

In 1991, the French TV 
channel La 5 decided to 
broadcast Twin Peaks. 
David Lynch had been 
awarded twice in Avoriaz 
(with Elephant Man, Grand 
Prix in 1981, and Blue Vel- 
vet, Grand Prix in 1987) and 
once in Cannes (Wild at 
Heart, Palme d’Or in 1990). 
The La 5 people wanted 
Twin Peaks’s reputation to 
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get them more viewers. 

At the same time, Warner Home Video published Quia 
tué Laura Palmer (Who killed Laura Palmer, a video that 
showed the pilot with a new ending (which was partially 
used by Lynch in Cooper’s dream). Also at this time Presses 
Pocket published the diary of Laura: Le Journal Secret de 
Laura Palmer. 

Although the show had many viewers at the beginning, 
the numbers declined every week. In spite of this lack of 
success, Presses Pocket published the translation of the 
autobiography of Dale Cooper. And in May 1992, the series 
was released on video by Sony Music Video in the 
collection Series Cultes. The ten tapes 
(three episodes each) were available 
separately or in a deluxe box. Michel 
Chion, a journalist at Les Cashiers du 
Cinema, wrote an excellent book about 
Lynch, with detailed reviews of Six Fig- 
ures, The Alphabet, The Grandmother, 
Eraserhead, Elephant Man, Dune, Blue 
Velvet, The Cowboy and the Frenchman, 
Twin Peaks, Wild at Heart, Industrial 
Symphony No. 1, and Fire Walk With Me. 
There are no French videos of Eraserhead, P 
Industrial Symphony, or FWWM. ~ i y Meahel Chion 

FWWM, called simply Twin Peaks 
here, arrived in our theaters on July 3, 
1993, and got a very bad reception from 
the critics and the public. Most of my 
friends who watched the series didn’t like 
FWWM, and my two friends who loved the 
movie had never seen an episode. So | feel 
like I’m the only one who saw every episode 
and who actually preferred the movie that 
is, as far as I’m concerned, the most exciting, 
thrilling, and moving film I’ve ever seen. 


CAHIERS DU CINEMA 


The Twin Peaks Phenomenon in France 
by Mat Fourrier and Sylvain 

Twin Peaks first arrived in our country in February 
1991 with the video of the European version of the pilot. It 
didn’t receive any publicity, except from specialized maga- 
zines. Then in March, Mad Movies made a four-page article 
about the series and its various characters. Due to lack of 
publicity, a lot of people had false ideas and some prejudices 
even before its broadcasting. They were already discour- 
aged to watch what they thought was a long, complicated, 
and obscure series. 

On Monday, April 15, 1991, the show was first pro- 
grammed at 20:30 (a very high audience hour) under the 
name Mystéres a4 Twin Peaks. This was, by that time, 
perceived as some challenge, because channel 5 had al- 
ready some financial difficulties. They bet a lot on TP due 
to its huge success in the U.S. The broadcasting was 
slightly different. The first seven episodes were shown 
doubled up. The others kept their original terms (which 
made twenty-two in all). In September the show ended. A 
lot of people watched the first couple of episodes. Channel 
5 even made an “Ansafone” like ABC did. During a short 
period, they received up to five thousand calls per day 


At right (from top): a French book on Lynch by Michel Chion; 
a Wild at Heart postcard; the January 1992 issue of 
Génération Séries, which includes front and back TP covers 
and a ten-and-a-half-page report 
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(those were the golden days!). But later, interest waned, 
and the show moved to Friday at 22:30 (where it was pitted 
against the famous Patrick Sabatier and his bogus reality 
show!), and then to 23:30. Only true fans kept with it. 

Unlike in the U.S., nobody really cared about “Who 
killed Laura Palmer.” One of the main reasons for the 
show’s failure was that people didn’t want to make efforts 
to follow the story (which is, as we know, 
rather complicated). 

Also, they 
were sur- 
prised  be- 
cause they 
thought the 
word “series” 
meant “Santa 
Barbara”! 

Here” are 
some quotations 
showing the lack 
of sympathy of 
the critics: “It’s 
the most incoher- 
ent series on TV,” 
as Renault 
Matignon said in 
the Figaro. Mr. 
Polionais pointed 
out the “ponderous- 
ness of the charac- 
ters’ psychologies”! 
He also said that 


“there is abso- 
lutely no humor in TP.” We think he must have been 
watching a different program! Serge Daney said that “if TV 
had invented something, we would know 


it.” Something 
strange is that 
each week the 
TV magazines 
said that TP’s 
last episode 
would come next 
week (and soon). 
That confused 
people a lot. In 
fact, many people 
we knew wish 
they could have 
seen the series. 
They just noticed 
TPs greatnessa bit 
too late, so they 
haven’t been able 
to keep up. The fail- 
ure of TP was one of 
the main reasons for 
channel 5’s cancel- 
lation in 1992. 

Fire Walk With 
Me here was called 


Les 7 derniers 
jours de Laura Palmer (Laura Palmer’s last seven days). It 
came out June 3, 1992 (three months before the U.S.) 


Above: Lynch’s double-page chart in Studio magazine for the 
Cannes Film Festival; a double-page spread in Max 
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because channel 1's director, Francis Bouygues, financed 
this excellent movie and allowed David Lynch to do any- 
thing he wanted. However, it was restricted for people 
under twelve. It was first presented at the Cannes Film 
Festival. On opening night, a party was organized, and 
David, Sheryl Lee, and Ray Wise were here. 
Unfortunately, it 
didn’t win the 
Palme d’Or. When 
it came to the the- 
aters, it was a big 
flop! It only 
showed for six 
weeks in Paris. 
One critic said, 
“Wild at Heart 
was ae bad 
movie, but it 
was a master- 
piece in com- 
parison to this 
monster, 
where Lynch 
seems to ask 
only one 
question: 
. ‘Will you fol- 
low me to 

the worst?” 
We'd like to say two things about 


‘FWWM before going. First, Chris Isaak was very good as 
Agent Desmond, and second, Sheryl Lee was outstanding! 
It’s really thanks to 


her wonderful act- 
ing that we be- 
came fans of the 
show! 


TP in France 
by Yann Le 
Tarnec 
In 
France, TP 
started in April 
1991 with little 
advertising— 
just a few ar- 
ticles in the 
special press 
like Mad Mov- 
ies or Pre- 
miere and a 
few lines in 
the TV pro- 
gram guide. 
The tele- 
vision 
channel 
didn’t understand that TP wasn’t 
a normal TV serial, and the average viewer didn’t expect 
such a mysterious and mystical show. 

David Lynch said, “In France, TP has the worst audi- 
ence in the world, maybe because the French have the 
longest holidays in the world, and TPisn’t a show that works 
well for the viewers when episodes are missed. The proof: 
TP has had the most success in Japan, and the Japanese 


Photo by Yann Le Tare: 


never take holidays!” He was right! Holidayskilled TP. Only 
the pure fans continued to watch it, and the final episode 
was broadcast in September 1991 in virtual anonymity. 

The dubbing was very good (which is rare). The French 
voice of Lucy was exactly the same as the original! Patrick 
Poivet supervised all the dubbing and lent his voice to 
MacLachlan (he had already dubbed him in Dune and is the 
official French voice of Bruce Willis). But the dubbing 
master tapes were blocked at customs, and, as a result, 
some of the characters had to be redone. The result was 
that Donna, Harry, Hawk, and Bobby’s voices changed 
during the year! 

But in the end, TP was liked by a lot of people: fans of 
Lynch, good TV, and serials (like Avengers or The Prisoner); 
plus other people who didn’t know Lynch but were be- 
witched by the atmospherics of Twin Peaks. 

The movie FWWM (Twin Peaks: Les 7 derniers jours de 
Laura Palmen was presented at the Cannes Festival on 
Saturday, May 16, 1993, and it started playing at theaters 
on June 3. The critics really ripped into the film. Premiere 
(who loved Wild at Heart) said, “The supreme irony of this 
movie comes from the total absence of suspense. Lynch 
turns around and lazily films a story of evil redemption that 
he doesn’t trust....What’s happened to this inspired direc- 
tor of Eraserhead, Blue Velvet, and Wild at Heart?” 

Only Mad Movies really loved the movie. | think the 
critics didn’t forgive Lynch for signing with CIBY 2000 
(Francis Bouygues, who recently died). Bouygues repre- 
sented TF 1, the first channel in France, which is always 
criticized for its reality shows, its sitcoms, its silly games, 
and its soap operas. 

The movie started well but disappeared with the holi- 
days (again!). TP has not been rebroadcast in two years 
because the fifth channel has gone bankrupt. 

I’m sending along a couple of photos of David Lynch! I 
waited for an hour and a half in front of his hotel in Paris for 
the chance to see him for a few seconds (just enough time 
for him to sign my Twin Peaks Access Guide). | was mute; 
I couldn't talk! This took place on June 4, 1992. AA 


Twin Peaks postcard; a TP fan club based in France 
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Above: Lynch signs a book for Yann Le Tarnec in Paris; a 
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Mark my words! 


Frost talks with WIP about his 
new adventure novel! 


In many ways, Mark Frost is the “forgotten” half of Twin 
Peaks. Partly because directors are more well known than 
writers, and because David Lynch was coming off of the 
critical success of Blue Velvet, TP became known as “David 
Lynch’s Twin Peaks.” We were surprised to learn that co- 
creator Mark Frost’s input into the show was, in fact, quite 
huge—more than most people know. 

During Mark’s promotional tour for his current novel, The 
List of 7, we were able to talk with him about the book, Twin 
Peaks, On the Air, television in general, and much more. 
Because the Frank Silva interview—the long Frank Silva 
interview—had already been scheduled for this issue, we 
were tempted to bump our conversation with Mark to next 
issue. Instead, we've split it in two, fitting as much as we 
could into this tissue. Here, he talks about The List of 7. Next 
issue, the interview concludes with his observations about 
Twin Peaks and television—past, present, and future. 

We spoke with Mark on October 1, 1993. Craig tran- 
scribed the interview, and Craig and John edited it. Our 
thanks to Mark Frost for taking time out of his busy schedule 
to talk with us! 


Miller: The List of 7 is a book that can be described in many 
ways: a thriller, a mystery, a dark fantasy. How do you 
describe it? 

Frost: | find myself describing it as a late 
Victorian metaphysical adventure 
story. I guess it’s sort of a cross 
between Indiana Jones and 
Sherlock Holmes. 

Thorne: That was the impression 
we got when we read it. 

MF: It brings together a few genres. 
Hopefully, it has the kind of pace 
that really makes people want to 
turn the page. 

JT: What got you interested in a real 
historical figure, namely Arthur Conan 
Doyle, as your main character? 

MF: [| had read the Sherlock Holmes 
stories as a teenager all in one gulp one 
summer. I hadn’t really given it much 
thought after that. The thing that got me 
interested in this project was a random 
thought that just came into my head one 
day: what if Arthur Conan Doyle had known 
Sherlock Holmes? What if he had been areal 
man? And because of whatever reason—I 
came up with the confidential nature of the 
man’s work—he was unable to write about him 
directly, so he created the character as a sort of 


homage 
to him that allowed him to honor the man’s need for 
confidentiality, and at the same time allowed him to write 
about him in a way that did him justice. 


And then | started to read about Doyle and found out 
what a fascinating man he was. And that threw me into it 
further. 

JT: Has your research into the life of Conan Doyle inspired 
you to write your own Sherlock Holmes story sometime in the 
future? 

MF: Well, | guess that’s what The List of 7is, in away. And 
I’m actually writing the sequel already for Morrow. They’ve 
had really good success with the book, and they want to do 
another one. 

I'd always found the character of Sherlock Holmes kind 
of dry—almost mechanical. Doyle himself describes Holmes 
as a “walking calculating machine.” So with Jack Sparks I 
tried to create somebody who is much more complicated 
psychologically and a little bit more full-bodied as a person. 
CM: Although Doyle is the book’s main character, Jack 
Sparks may be the star of the story, because he is sucha 
dominant character. Would it be fair to describe him as a 
Victorian Age James Bond? 

MF: Yes it would. He’s really the progenitor of all of those 
secret agent characters and | think fits into that line of 
defense very comfortably. 
JT: Your book is similar in some respects to the works of 
noted fantasy authors Tim Powers and James Blaylock. 
Are you familiar with their work? 
MF: I wasn’t. That’s funny; I met Tim Powers at a 
book signing I did down in Orange County a couple 
weeks ago, and he gave me one of his books to read, 
but I was not familiar with his work, or of the other 
gentleman that you mentioned. 
CM: Your book also reminded us of George Lucas’s 
Star Wars and the Lucas/ Spielberg IndianaJones 
movies in this respect: both men are mining 
some of the adventure novels of half a century 
ago and reinvigorating and reinterpreting them 
with modern looks and sensibilities. Do you 
see The List of 7 as part of this new tradition? 
MF: Yeah, I would say so. It goes back alittle 
further in time and tries to revive an earlier 
era in that tradition, but there were plenty 
of other writers in that period—H. Rider 
Haggard wrote books in this vein, Wilke 
Collins, and a few others who were devel- 
oping the late Victorian adventure novel. 
I tried to do it all with a modernist twist, 
I guess you could say with a more 
modern sensibility, obviously. It isn’t 
just trying to recreate something that’s a 
hundred years old. 
CM: The List of 7 has a real cinematic feel to it, especially in 
some of the chase sequences. We know that you’ve com- 
pleted a screenplay for the film adaptation. Will you be 
directing, also? 
MF: No. | doubt that I'll want to direct it. It’s going to be,” 
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I would guess, a fairly big picture. | actually think the 
responsibility of the director in a movie like that is kind of 
a drag. And I’ve already written the movie for myself in my 
head with the book. I don’t think I want to spend another 
two years with those characters. 

CM: Have any directors been mentioned? 

MF: Not yet. I’m just finishing the third draft of the 
screenplay. Then we're going to go after directors sometime 
in November. 

JT: Do you have an ideal in mind? 

MF: Well, I think it should probably be somebody British 
who’s got a feel for that period and the locations—and that 
sort of storytelling. We've gota list, but | shouldn't mention 
any names at this 
time. 

JT: Any casting in 
mind, or is it too early 
for that, too? 

MF: It’s too early, 
but I’d love to find 
people who can ac- 
tually do English ac- 
cents. 

JT: Real English ac- 
tors would probably 
be able to do that! 
MF: Real English 
actors would be 
great. 

JT: The book cer- 
tainly succeeds in 
terms of great action 
scenes, but also in 
terms of strong, be- 
lievable dialogue. Did 
you find one more dif- 
ficult to write than the 
other? 

MF: Not really. I 
hadn’t written prose 
in anumber ofyears. 
Initially it was prob- 
ably more difficult to 
get the flow of the 
descriptions work- 
ing. Imean, I’ve been 
writing dialogue for 
quite some time with 
screenplays, etc. So 
that part of my game 
was probably 
sharper to begin 
with. 

CM: With the publi- 
cation of The List of 7 
you join aselect group 
of authors including Michael Crichton and Nicholas Meyer 
who have found success in both visual and written media. 
Did you find your TV and movie background helped in either 
the plotting or writing of the novel? 

MF: Yeah. | think it’s helped a lot in constructing narratives 
and keeping things moving. Anybody who works in film and 
TV usually has that uppermost in their mind, of a good story 
that’s zipping right along. That definitely comes in handy. 
JT: So it wasn’t a handicap in any way? 


MF: | didn’t find it to be at all. | had written a lot of fiction 
when I was younger, so | slipped back into it pretty 
comfortably. 

JT: You introduce a number of theosophical concepts tn the 
book, especially with the appearance H. P. Blavatsky. How 
easy was it to incorporate her philosophy into the novel? 
MF: | found it fairly easy because it’s also something that 
I’m deeply interested in. And it turns out it was something 
Doyle devoted a good deal of his life to, as well. And when 
you're dealing with supernatural or occult themes, it’s a 
pretty good entree to introduce theosophical or mystical 
concepts instead of just doing special effects and big scares. 
[ think the whole dialogue about what's real-‘and what isn't, 
is there something 
beyond just the 
physical world that 
we live in, it’sanatu- 
ral place to have that 
dialectic take shape. 
And thematically, 
it’s one of the things 
I’m consistently in- 
terested in. 

JT: Tellus alittle bit 
about the sequel to 
The List of 7. 

MF: It takes place 
ten years later and 
brings Doyle and 
some of the other 
characters to 
America. 

CM: Did you con- 
ceive this as an ex- 
tended series—say, 
a trilogy or beyond? 
Or are you just tak- 
ing each book as it 
comes? 

MF: I'm playing it 
by ear. I don’t really 
have any plans to do 
another one beyond 
this one. I have two 
other books that I 
want to do—actu- 
ally, three other 
books that I’ve got 
outlined that go off 
in a different direc- 
tion after this one. 
but I don’t know. 
We'll see. | had a 
great time writing 
the first one, and I’m 
really enjoying what 


Photo by Joey House, courtesy William Morrow 


I’ve done so far on the second one. 

JT: What’s the release date on that one? 

MF: The hardcover will probably be released around the fall 
of 1994, about the same time as the paperback release of 
The List of 7. And one hopes the movie might be coming out 
sometime around then, too—maybe for Christmas. 

Next issue: the conclusion of our interview with Mark Frost, 
along with our review of The List of 7. Don’t miss out! 
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A PHOTO TOUR OF THE “REAL” TWIN PEAKS 
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During the 1993 Twin Peaks Festival in 
Snoqualmie and North Bend, Washing- 
ton, we saw many filming sites. Here’s 
what they “really” look like! Clockwise, 
from top left: Reinig Road facing Mount 
Si (the peaks of Twin Peaks) where the 


title card shot was taken (the sign has 
been removed); Mount Si: from a dis- 
tance (it’s huge); Snoqualmie Falls from 
below; the Salish Lodge (exteriors for the 
Great Northern Hotel) beside Snoqualmie 
Falls; Mount Si from up close. 


Clockwise from top left: Mount Si High 
School (Twin Peaks High), remodelled 
since the filming; the Mar-T Cafe (RR 
Diner) with Mount Si in the background; 
a mural around back of the Mar-T Cafe 
with the real Twin Peaks in the back- 
ground(!); the Weyerhaeuser Mill office 
(sheriffs station) sits next to the mill 
used as the Packard Mill; the train trestle 
that Ronette Pulaski walked over; the 
Colonial Inn (the Roadhouse exteriors). 
(Colonial Inn photo by Michael Stephens.) 


© 
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Clockwise from top left: the Kiana Lodge 
(exteriors for the Martell’s home; interiors for 
the Great Northern); the “rock” (actually a 
giant log) beside which Laura’s body was found 
outside the Kiana Lodge; Mt. Si Motel (Blue 
Diamond City Motel, where Leland almostfound 
Teresa Banks with Laura and Ronette); Fall 
City Grill (Hap’s Diner); Windstreamers (Big 
Ed’s Gas Farm); Mt. Si Motel sign, beside which 
the boy in the mask jumped in circles. (Fall 
City Grill photo by Michael Stephens.) 
AA’ 
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: Letters 


Dear WIP, 

I believe that the rumored sequel that David Lynch supposed- 
ly filmed will be about “Judy” mentioned by Phillip Jeffries (David 
Bowie). Also, after the Little Man from Another Place ate (or rather, 
spit out, then played in reverse) the corn (garmonbozia/pain and 
sorrow), a creature came out from the shadows and qutetly said, 
“Judy.” | missed this the first couple of viewings. Now more than 
ever | want to know who the hell is Judy! There is a receptionist at 
the Great Northern in the pilot named Judy. Her boss was named 
Bob! Is there any similarity? Also, Mrs. Tremond’s grandson 
turned himself into a monkey during David Bowie's flashback to 
the meeting above the convenience store. The monkey and the 
creature could be one and the same! 


Cory Matoska 
Carrollton, TX 


Craig and John, 

As you can see from this handwritten letter, my sister went on 
strike. She types my letters (making them readable). She said, 
“Resumes are important; letters to WiParen’t.” She does not have 
her priorities straight! 

After reading the letters section in WIP 6, | went back to 
Eugene Still’s letter (about the significance that clocks play in 
FWWM) and, while | don’t have any answers, | thought Eugene (and 
the rest of WIP’s readers) might like to know that not only do you 
see plenty of clocks in FWWM, but in one particular instance, you 
can hear one. While Laura and Shelly are loading up the car with 
food for the Meals on Wheels delivery, if you listen you can hear a 
clock or church bells (must be noon) far away in the distance. 
David Lynch's otherworldly (seemingly incidental) timing (coinc1- 
dence?) has never been better. Laura (and most viewers of FWWM), 
on the other hand, are completely oblivious to this possible wake 
up call ringing in the distance. | know it’s a long shot. 

By the way, have any other readers noticed how many doors 
are shown in FWWM—opening, closing, and creeking? 

Put on your flak jackets! Why no mention of Chris (Agent 
Desmond) Isaak’s recent album, San Francisco Days, or his new 
movie? He deserves better treatment from WIP. If you are only 
going to mention some Twin Peaks cast and crew and not others, 
it makes the magazine feel incomplete. For instance (I think I've 
got my facts stright; hope I don’t put my foot in my mouth), | don't 
recall reading any of the following in WIP: Don Davis in Needful 
Things, Chris Mulkey in Gas, Food, and Lodging, Peggy Lipton in 
Angel Falls, Ray Wise in Rising Sun—for heaven's sake he even 
cracks a TP joke in the film, and I wasn’t the only one in the 
audience snickering. | think he says, “I used to be a song and dance 
man a long time ago,” or something like that. This might be a good 
time for a regular section within the “World Spins” letting the 
readers of WIP know up-to-the-minute what “all” the players of 
Twin Peaks are up to, etc. | can see you are Route 66 fans from the 
long article. 

And finally, in closing, | would like to say, “No more Wid 
Palms! Please! Please! Please!” 


Anthony Manduca 
Portland, OR 


As far as we’re concerned, Anthony, Wild Palms ts, indeed, long 
gone—except for the incredible soundtrack, which is constantly 
playing here at the WIP offices! Highly, highly recommended tf you 
like the TP work by Badalamenti. 


You brin a int about the various work of TP actors. 


Write to us at: 

Wrapped in Plastic 

1912 E. Timberview Lane 
Arlington, TX 76014 
(Letters may be edited for 
and/or clarity) 


al 
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To tell the truth, it’s pretty tough keeping track of all of the current 
projects by all of the numerous alums! About Isaak's new album: 
both Craig and John knew about it, of course, but ut didn’t occur to 
either of them to include news about it! And John saw Rising Sun, 
but again, the Wise line didn't register unth him. 

Right now we're kinda’ playing tt by ear. Because David Bourne 
was ina few minutes of Fire Walk With Me, does this mean we 
should review all of his new albums? Probably not. We'll just have 
to see. 
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Dear WIP, 

Congratulations on WIP6, one of the best, funniest, and most 
comprehensive issues so far! You both sound as though vast 
amounts of effort go into every issue. | have come up with the 
suggestion of including a half-page comic frame in each issue, 
depicting a witty observation of the artist relating to TP, of course, 
such as what they have in newspapers. Or perhaps a short 
character profile. The idea of an “international fandom” series 1s 
excellent (is Japan being done?), for it provides readers with an 
informative profile on TPactivity around the globe. It is interesting 
to note the different ways in which TP was marketed to the TV 
audience. 

I was particularly interested in the article about TPin Austra- 
lia and would like to mention that we were witness to a TP coup 
recently. Kyle MacLachlan and Linda Evangelista came to three 
capital cities for Linda and compatriot Claudia Schiffer to do 
fashion parades. Although neither of them did interviews as such, 
press conferences were held for the models. On a local Saturday 
night comedy show, the fact that Kyle was rather press-shy was 
parodied when a camera panned around the conference room and 
then down toa vent. It then cut to the Jeffrey-looking-out-of-the- 
closet scene from Blue Velvet (same as the WIP5 cover). It got huge 
laughs. Fandom in Australia is still very much alive, and our only 
public screening of FWWMat the Melbourne Film Festival sold out 
within days of being advertised. Hopefully this will spur them for 
a commercial release. 

I would like to question our readers as to what | consider one 
of the most frustrating scenes in the entire series and find out what 
theories WIP readers might have. The episode 1s #2021, or, as 
aptily named in Film Threat’s special, “The Shakes.” After John 
Justice Wheeler (Billy Zane) leaves Ben Horne'’s office, Ben looks 
behind him and suddenly becomes alarmed. His expressions only 
onscreen fora spht second, and then iscut. [am puzzled as to what 
he saw and would like to hear some opinions. 

Picket Fences recently commenced airing down here, and 
predictably surrounding its debut was the usual plethora of TP 
comparisons. Any show that’s slightly quirky or unconventional is 
branded as TP’s “younger, smarter brother” or simply as a TP 
spinoff. Unfortunately, Fences is not the ratings success that was 
hoped for and now screens at 9:30 (still primetime, but not as 
watched). On the other hand, Northern Exposure has a steady 
audience and is gaining mediocre ratings. Even if, per chance, it 
did use TP concepts, credit must be given for quality writing and 
high production standards. 


Sasha Turner 
Australia 


We've thought of doing some Twin Peaks-related cartoons in WIP but 
Just haven't had time to work them up. The most persistent request 
we get is to adapt TP storylines into comic form, although that’s a 
more ambitious project than we're prepared for nght now (and would 
ire Lynch and Frost’s permission, anyway!). = 
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Dear WIP, 

At the end of “Peaks Repeated—the Parodies of Twin Peaks” 
(WIP 6), you asked for other parody descriptions. | don’t know of 
any other Twin Peaks parodies, but how about David Lynch 
parodies or references? On an episode of Tiny Toon Adventures, 
the two characters Babs and Buster Bunny “leave” the sketch 
board and start messing with the artist’s things. At one point Babs 
picks up a triangular eraser, puts it on her head, turns to Buster, 
and says in a Pee Wee Herman-like voice: “Look, I’m Eraserhead. 
La, la, la.” [’'m sorry, but | don’t know which episode this ts from. 

Mystery Science Theater 3000 has made two David Lynch 
references that | remember. One was during the movie Aftack of 
the Eye Creatures when one of the three says, “David Lynch only 
aspires to make something this surreal.” I’m about ninety percent 
sure of the movie and the exact quote. 

During the invention exchange of another MST3K episode (I 
don’t remember which one—I guess | should write these things 
down as soon as | see them), Dr. Clayton Forrester asks TV’s Frank 
(both are dressed in“tanks’), who’s off camera, what he’s up to, and 
Frank steps into the camera shot with an oxygen mask on his face 
and says, “Don’t look at me; never look at me.” this is an obvious 
Blue Velvet reference. 


Jason Allan Haase 
Pierce City, MO 


Dear Fellas: 

Some observations: 

1) About the horse Sarah Palmer saw, | think it’s the horse 
Laura Palmer let go and was found dead a while later (from The 
Secret Diary of Laura Palmer. |t was probably representative of her 
innocence. 

2) If that was Cooper's doppelganger who was brushing his 
teeth that fateful morning, why the concern for Annie and the 
mocking that followed it? 

3) Whoelse would've liked to have seen Leo possessed by Bob? 


Claudia Canny 
Brooklyn, NY 


To respond to #2: wouldn't the mocking concern for Annie be entirely 
consistent with a Cooper doppelgdnger? 
Later, we received this note from Claudia— 


Dear Fellas: 

“The owls are not what they seem.” What are they? Obviously, 
temporary hosts for Boband cohorts (Mike too, perhaps) when they 
are between human hosts. They see and hear all from “the 
branches that blow” except in the Log Lady’s cabin: “The owls won't 
see us in here.” 

Doesn't everyone know that???? 


Claudia Canny 


Claudia is responding, of course, to our “WIP Up Some Controversy” 
question in issue 7. 


Dear WIP, 

| come from Finland (far upper corner of Northern Exposure 
of Europe) and have watched Twin Peaks since it began broadcast- 
ing out of Finnish television on February 18, 1991. I had seen the 
European video version of the pilot before | saw the series. 

The first season of TPwas shown three episodes per week! But 
the initial success cooled down, and the second season was 
broadcast at one episode per week (five months after the first 
season was concluded). The series was too odd for general Finnish 
viewers. Or course, the series has a few faithful fans all over the 
country. We have no fandom movement here, but I swear I’m not 
alone. 

With the movie Twin Peaks: Fire Walk With Me, | was not that 
lucky. You know, in Jyvaskyla, we can see all the hit movies right 
away, but for movies that are not financially successful in Helsinki 
(the capital of Finland), we have to wait quite a long time. | saw the 
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movie April 2, 1993, months after it had come to Helsinki. 

David Lynch’s brilliant On the Aurseries started June 3, 1993, 
and has just ended. We got all seven episodes. But we don’t know 
much about Oliver Stone’s Wild Palms or Lynch’s Hotel Room. (I 
recently heard that Wild Palms would be on Finnish TV in 1995 at 
the earliest!) 

Why is the fan the symbol for evil in TP? Is it the same reason 
as when Alan Parker used it in Angel Heart—the rotation of the 
mechanism of the elevator to hell? Actually, the fan was a symbol 
of sexual abuse in TP. 

The most confusing element of FWWM is the cameo of Annie. 
How could she be in the past with Laura if she has been in the 
convent? For me the appearance of Annie was just a future dream. 
Laura saw a peak of the future she never could live with. 


Sid Sid Keranen 
Finland 


Dear Craig and John, 

Thanks for a truly nifty magazine! | have a few things | would 
like to know. First, is the ring made from the missing piece of 
formica tabletop? Second, who 1s the woodsman from the film? 
Margaret's dear husband’s dream soul, perhaps? Third, can we 
not suppose that the paradoxical nature of the Lodge lends itself 
to confusion where continuity is concerned? (Nothing in the Lodge 
seems to move ina linear fashion as far as time is concerned. The 
inhabitants appear to be moving backwards in order to move 
forward. Could one not step out of the Lodge in another time?) 


Bradley E. Patterson 
Fort Worth, TX 


Dear Craig and John, 
It is rewarding to see that Twin Peaks has a large following in 
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other places of the world. (Australians and Europeans know a good 
thing when they see it!) 

My letter to you centers on my thoughts about Chicago Sun- 
Times critic Roger Ebert and his ongoing disinclination towards 
both Lynch and his work. After listening to Mr. Ebert continually 
“Lynch-bash” on television and in his articles, | decided it was time 
to rise to the defense for the man whose work | deeply admire. 

Sitting down at my word processor, | began typing a long 
defense of Blue Velvet and Twin Peaks: Fire Walk With Me. | then 
questioned several statements from his reviews. For instance, 
Ebert writes that he believes “there is an element in Lynch's art that 
goes beyond filmmaking; a personal factor in which he uses his 
power as a director to portray women in a particularly hurtful and 
offensive light.” In contrast, by applauding the equally perverse 
and violent images toward women in the films of other directors 
such as Peter Greenaway and Bernardo Bertolucci, | felt that Ebert 
was deliberately using his negative critiques to attack Lynch 
himself, not his art. Reviews based on personal biases obviously 
lead to nonobjective opinions and have no place in constructive 
film criticism (or any other medium for that matter). 

As well, how could Ebert give Wild at Heart (arguably Lynch's 
worst film) two and a half stars (!) when his review was so 
astoundingly negative, full of derrogative remarks and putdowns? 
Ebert’s overwhelming adoration for the Cannes Film Festival 
probably had something to do with his offkilter rating system. Blue 
Velvet only received one star; Motel Hell received three. 

Mr. Ebert responded in a letter saying that he believes Lynch 
has both talent and potential but needs to break away from “his pop 
satires and tiring violent themes.” He adds that Lynch’s blatant 
flair for mysogyny is too obvious not to focus upon and suggests 
that it should be more valuable to me as a commentary. Perhaps, 
but I believe that personal bias, when it crosses the line and 
becomes as tainted as Mr. Ebert’s has for Lynch, is extremely 
difficult to accept. As far as any future film reviews coming from 
Roger Ebert about this particular director is concerned, its objec- 
tivity will always be in question. 

And as for Ebert’s suggestion that Lynch enjoys humiliating 
his actresses, | refuse to accept that. Although it approaches 
plausability after reading James B. Cheatham’s letter in WIP 4 of 
Lynch’s laughing during Isabella Rossellini’s emotional scene. | 
highly doubt this even happened, by the way, and I would question 
James’s source for this comment. 


Jack Harrison 
Alberta, Canada 


You raise several interesting topics, Jack, especially the idea of 
objective reviews untainted by personal bias. Are such reviews even 
possible? And if so, are they desirable? Opinions are, by their very 
nature, informed and influenced by a person's prejudices and 
biases. We read Ebert’s reviews to get his opinions of vanous films. 
If he honestly believes a particular work of Lynch’s is mysogynist, tt 
would be an act of bad faith not to incorporate that into his reviews. 
And we are free to read or not read Ebert’s work. 

Ofcourse, whether Ebert’s analyses can be intelligently drawn 
from the films themselves can certainly be argued back and forth. 


Dear Craig and John, 

I came across something interesting in Kenneth C. Kaleta’s 
book about David Lynch. Kaleta describes one of Lynch’s earliest 
films, which I've never seen, called The Grandmother. It is a film 
about “a lonely abused boy whose deceased grandmother sprouts 
back to life from a seed planted in his bed.” (pg. 9) The description 
of the film makes it apparent that the boy and his grandmother are 
the basis for the characters of Pierre Tremond and Mrs. Tremond/ 
Chalfont of Twin Peaks. Kaleta says the young boy wears “a 
pressed tuxedo suggesting a tiny maestro, a magician, and an 
apprentice undertaker.” (pg. 9) Pierre Tremond wears a tuxedo, 
is studying magic, and is always with his grandmother. Kaleta 
claims that The Grandmother starred Lynch's co-worker, La Pelle’s 
mother-in-law. In Fire Walk With Me, Mrs. Tremond’s grandson 
was played by a young actor named Jonathan J. Leppell. Is there 
a subtle clue, an allusion by Lynch to his earlier work, in this bit 


of casting? 

lalso believe that The Grandmotheris where Lynch got the idea 
to introduce creamed corn/garmonbozia into the Tuin Peaks 
storyline. Keep in mind that it was the scene that introduced the 
Tremonds in Twin Peaks that was also the first to feature creamed 
corn. According to Kaleta, “the grandmother its produced from a 
seed bag, boldly labeled ‘seeds’,” and the boy’s “masturbatory spill 
on the bed [that] is simultaneously his shame and the fertilization 
of his illusion of salvation.” (pg. 9) Couldn't his “masturbatory 
spill” also be an expression of his pain and sorrow, or garmonbozia? 
The kernels of corn are suggestive of the seeds from the seed bag, 
and the creamed corn is suggestive of the boy’s own seed. Also, if 
creamed corn was meant to signify a masturbatory spill, wouldn’t 
it be appropriate that Pierre Tremond causes it to appear in and on 
his hands? 

Perhaps garmonbozia is the pain and sorrow that is expressed 
through misguided sexual energy. In the boy’s case, it is his 
masturbation. In Laura Palmer’s case, she expresses her pain 
through her promiscuity and prostitution. At the same time, 
garmonbozia could be the pain and sorrow that is inflicted by 
misguided sexual energy. For Laura, this would be the pain that 
she suffered due to Leland Palmer’s molestation of her. | don’t 
know enough about The Grandmother to speculate what form the 
abuse of the boy took. For Twin Peaks, it would make sense if 
garmonbozia had a circular form, if it manifested itself as both the 
cause and the expression of pain and sorrow. 


Eugene Still 
Albany, CA 


Dear Craig and John, 

Every time I’ve thought about writing to WIP about some 
aspect of Twin Peaks, someone beats me to it. In WIP 7, Jack 
Harrison finally asks what I’ve been wondering about all along: 
what’s the deal with the man in the red suit with the “Henry 
Spencer” hairdo and the white-pointed mask from Fire Walk With 
Me? Is this the same character who says “Electricity” with an 
extreme close-up on his mouth? He ts dressed like the Little Man 
and could be his doppelganger, but the mask and the wooden stick 
he is shaking are associated later with Pierre Tremond when he 
warns Laura about “the man behind the mask.” | believe this 
character is listed in the credits as “Jumping Man,” as he indeed 
does jump up on a platform during the convenience store se- 
quence. It almost appears as if this character is casting some kind 
of spell, which, considering the actor in question appears to be 
African-American (there aren’t too many non-whites in Twin 
Peaks), this reminds me of some aspects of voodoo (or hoodoo) and 
Mark Frost’s film The Believers. 

Having fortunately obtained a copy of the FWWM script, | find 
it very interesting just how long and informative the original 
convenience store scene was planned to be, as well as having no 
mention of this “Jumping Man,” electricity, or the monkey, for that 
matter. 

I think I have a reasonable theory on how Cooper could be 
saved from his confinement in the Lodge. Remember in Star Trek 
I: The Wrath of Khan, how Spock touches McCoy in a seemingly 
insignificant manner just before Spock’s death? In the sequel, this 
touch was revealed as the manner in which Spock’s essence was 
transferred into McCoy (of course, if you’re not a Star Trek fan, 
you'll have no idea what,I’m talking about). Anyway, at the 
beginning of the second season of Twin Peaks, the Giant returns 
to Cooper’s bedroom to tell him, among other things, he has 
“forgotten something” (which turns out to be Audrey’s note). When 
the Giant leaves the bedroom, the bright light that is associated 
with the supernatural vanishes, and it appears that the Giant 
turns into a green ball of light, which then appears to fly into 
Cooper’s head. This could be a symbol that Cooper is, contrary to 
what he thinks, dreaming; however, it also could have been used 
later in a “third season” to show how Cooper may have been given 
some special power by the Giant to protect him from Bob and the 
Lodge. 

I find that, in some cases, the most interesting part about WIP 
is the letters section, but it is very frustrating to me how many 
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people write in with very excellent observations, few of which you 
ever comment on. Of course, you may not know how to comment 
on some things, as most fans of the show seem to have their own, 
very specific ideas of “meaning.” Along with the “Jumping Man” 
character, I'd like to know your ideas on Philip Gerard, whether his 
last scene with Cooper (where he talked about the “ring of appetite 
and satisfaction”) was his death-bed scene; he never appeared in 
the series again, as you have pointed out. Perhaps it was his “good” 
spirit that was “possessing” Ben Horne to do good deeds. Another 
writer pointed out the glowing light Ben saw in the next to last 
episode that was never explained. However, immediately following 
that scene, Pete is seen in the Great Northern lobby, saying, “Josie, 
I see your face,” which would be very fitting considering her face 
is stuck in the wood of the hotel. 

I was a little disappointed by the Character Chart in WIP 2. 
Many events in the second season strongly hinted that Ben Horne 
was really Donna Hayward’s father, yet you failed to mention or 
even suggest this in the chart. 

As far as your Mrs. Tremond question is concerned: (1) How 
can the woman Coop and Donna meet be Mrs. Tremond and yet say 
that her mother, who died, is also named Mrs. Tremond? (2) Notice 
how many times a similar sounding and looking name appears in 
the story: Tremond, Dick Tremaine, Harry Truman (not to mention 
Chalfont, or even Beaumont from Blue Velvet). 

I find it rather funny that you bothered to print the picture of 
the Mathilde Santing CD single and failed to notice what the 
darkened letters spelled on the cover of the single: “Hi Dale.” 


Robert Wolpert 
Gainesville, FL 


Usually, when we don't respond to a particular theory or observa- 
tion, it’s forone of two reasons: (1) the argument ts self-explanatory 
and requires no elaboration, or (2) the issue is so complex that a 
couple of sentences (or even paragraphs) wouldn’t be sufficient to 
delve into the topic in depth. We would prefer to wait and present 
a full article at some point down the road, allowing for a fully 
reasoned and argued position with all the evidence presented at 
once ina logical sequence. We don't want to have a situation where 
we only print two-thirds of a page of letters each issue, with five 
pages of responses! As it is, we enyoy sitting back and listening to 
various explanations battle it out on the letters pages. 

As for the Character Chart, you answer your own question: the 
second season merely “hints” (albeit strongly) of a Donna/ Ben tie. 
We did, however, connect Ben and Eileen Hayward as having a 
“past personal relationship.” 


Dear Craig and John, 

Twin Peaks haunts me. Rather than growing tired of itas | had 
expected, I find myself instead becoming more and more absorbed 
by it all. TP haunts me as no other show has. Perhaps this 1s so 
because the world haunts me, and there is no other show that so 
accurately reflects the world in all its mystery. Remember how Lint 
Hatcher wrote (WIP 3) that he could relate to various aspects of 
Lynch’s work? I’m sure that sentiment is common among Lynch 
fans, since he does arguably deal with reality, in his unique way. 

There is something else which biases me toward Lynch's own 
dark view of the world. I’m a Christian. How could | not relate to 
the idea of a hidden and supernatural aspect of the world? Yes, | 
have seen the face of God and was changed forever, but 1 have also 
seen the faces of the evil one in all his myriad guises, in all his fiery 
splendor, and in all his beauty. Scripture tells us that we live in 
a dark world indeed, where Satan is prince of the world and the 
ruler of this age. As Paul the apostle writes, “For our struggle is not 
against flesh and blood, but against the rulers, against the 
authorities, against the powers of this dark world and against the 
spiritual forces of evil in the heavenly realms.” (Ephesians6: 11-12) 
That darkness is vast—much more vast than we are shown in Twin 
Peaks. No wonder the genre of horror is so popular, and that some 
of the best writers and works come from that field. The darkness 
is easier to make sense of for people, for we are all, to varying 
degrees, intimately acquainted with it. Small wonder that these 
same writers, including Lynch, appear to deal so inadequately and 
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vaguely with the aspect of light and goodness. It is in some sense 
foreign to their nature, and out of their element, for when you enter 
the territory of goodness and light, you almost can’t help but 
venture into the subject of religion. Most writers know of no other 
way to deal with this, other than to repeatedly rely on elements of 
Hinduism such as reincarnation. 

So where is all of this leading? | find myself pointing out some 
of the same things as Lint Hatcher—*Like all of us, Lynch’s eye is 
drawn towards the mysterious allure of evil....Like all of us, [he] 
does not take his defining and understanding of good seriously 
enough.” Having said this, however, | arrive at a different 
conclusion. Hatcher leaves some important questions unan 
swered, such as how would his idea of a powerful good actually 
stand up to the likes of Bob? How does good take on an offensive 
rather than defensive stance? Should we have Cooper in a 
wrestling match with his doppelganger? Should Bob tremble in the 
presence of Cooper’s descency and “exhuberant appreciation of 
life?” Should Coop throw hot water on him? Hatcher’s proposal 
seems just as vague and mysterious as Lynch’s. Hatcher argues 
that good is stronger than evil, and I have no argument there. As 
his article was written before he saw FWWM, he had no way of 
knowing that perhaps Agent Cooper’s and Laura’s goodness did, in 
fact, overcome Bob’s evil in a manner that isn’t obvious. Laura’s 
triumph and ultimate redemption is in her refusal to succumb to 
Bob; Cooper also seems to fulfill a vital role in the Black Lodge. 
Doesn’t Twin Peaks, as Hatcher describes it, accurately reflect the 
seeming helplessness of good before evil as does the plight of the 
Tibetans, which Cooper mentions early on in the series? | believe 
so. Even the most powerful good, as embodies in Jesus Christ, who 
could command and cast out demons, ultimately conquered evil 
through his redemptive and sacrificial death, which on the surface 
doesn’t appear to be a triumph at all. 

1 believe that some of Hatcher's questionable conclusions 
stem from a few hasty assumptions. His idea that “good” should 
have visibly won over “evil” because it is actually Bob, and not 
Cooper, who is “caught in a hurricane of cosmic proportions,” is 
inexplicable in the light of his examples of goodness—e.g. the 
ability to reason, to communicate, to choose, to will, an appre- 
ciation and delight of life. It seems rather that despite the presence 
ofa real and powerful-good, such as Mike’s reference to a good God, 
and also as embodied in the more substantial example of the giant 
and the White Lodge, evil is embodied by Bob. And the Black Lodge 
does have quite a bit of influence and/or authority in the world. 
This corresponds to the aforementioned traditional Christian view. 
Yet despite the awful power of evil, good will ultimately triumph. 
The victory seldom comes overnight, as history aptly illustrates. 
This is the reality of our world and of Twin Peaks. 

Lint Hatcher spends paragraphs attempting to explain how a 
Cooper can exist in a Lynch universe—how, in fact, a Gordon Cole, 
also Lynch's celluloid alter-ego, can exist. Both men are still boy 
scouts out of the innocent and simple era of the 50s. They are, in 
asense, a last bastion of goodness in this world. | believe, however, 
that both Cooper and the Lynchian universe deserve more exten- 
sive analysis before formulating such a question. | believe that 
Hatcher's definition of Lynch’s “all-ants” universe is a bit too 
narrow, in that the striking Blue Velvet image of ants is not just a 
metaphor for an underlying materialism and mindless savagery, 
but also as a metaphor for that frightening, menacing, undercur- 
rent of amorality, and, yes, even evil, in our world today. Sucha 
definition does not create the problem of explaining the existence 
of the mind or the soul. 

Despite Lynch’s proclamation that “it’s all red ants,” he still 
leaves room for hope in Blue Velvet, as in all classic fairytales that 
plunge us into a confrontation with evil, wherever it may be found. 
His message similarly is that there is not only evil “out there,” but 
there is also a potential Frank in all of us. It is only Jeffrey’s 
goodness which allows him to grieve over this realization and to 
eventually triumph over Frank. Yes, there are red ants right under 
our noses, under our beautiful lawn, in our beautiful and serene 
neighborhood, in our homes, and even in us—in Jeffrey, in Leland, 
and yes, even in Cooper—but there are also robins in this world. 
Despite the fact that “creation groans,” as the apostle Paul put it, 
despite the fact that everything is tainted by the curse of sin, thege 


is still the hope of the robin. 

The question of how Cooper fits into an “all ants” universe ts, 
in a sense, moot, because the Cooper that Hatcher speaks of is 
actually non-existent. Hatcher, like Audrey Horne, sees only what 
Dale Cooper allows us to see. We are presented with a character 
who is almost perfect. As Audrey puts it, “You know what your 
problem is? You're perfect.” A perfect man, someone who 1s all 
good, cannot exist in the Lynch universe—nor in ours, for that 
matter. Dale Cooper is admittedly something special, but he too 
has his shadow. Is it because he does not fully confront or come 
to terms with his own shadow persona in life that he 1s fated to 
confront it in all its malevolence on the threshold of the afterlife? 
There is an interesting parallel in the tradition of ancient Rome. 
Every Roman citizen possessed a personal daemon or “genius.” If 
a Roman ignored his creative spirit while alive, he or she became 
an evil and menacing entity called a larva. Such malignant beings 
caused havoc inside the household, often floating over sleepers in 
their beds at night or driving people insane. 

In any case, it becomes clear by the end of the series that 
Cooper is far from perfect. He repeats the same fatal mistake of 
becoming involved, despite the Giant's warning, and he ts true to 
form in his running away from his doppelganger. Yes, Cooper does 
belong in Lynch’s universe after all. Cooper, too, has his red ants. 

It is interesting that Hatcher doesn’t even mention Cooper's 
doppelganger, choosing instead to refer only to Bob. In the 
traditional Christian concept, it is not just the devil that we must 
deal with, but our darker self or “sin nature.” 

It’s not hard to imagine that these traditional influences have 
to some extent found their way into Lynch’s work, as he does seem 
to have an affinity for the traditional 50s way of life. Lynch, of 
course, is no prude. | believe his ideas are on the cutting edge of 
philosophy. 

On to a few other topics. | find Lynch’s underappreciated use 
of sound to be particularly effective. The piercing sound of Laura’s 
scream, when she finally sees who Bob really is, is very similar, if 
not identical, to the scream heard in Leland’s mind in the opening 
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of episode 9, right before he is questioned after having been 
arrested for the murder of Jacque Renault. Notice also, intention- 
ally done or not, the barely audible vocals of Jimmy Scott’s 
“Sycamore Trees” after Leland/Bob enters the Black Lodge. What 
I find particularly haunting is the barely discernable cry of a young 
child (girl?) over which the monkey whispers “Judy”—you really 
have to turn up the sound to catch this one. For some reason, that 
cry more than anything embodies to me the final mystery of Twin 
Peaks. Has anyone else noticed it? 

In reply to John J. Pierce’s “Twin Peaks, Twin Nightmares” 
(WIP 5), Twin Peaks may indeed be a dream, as Blue Velvet may 
have been. Pierce puts forth a good, and at least absorbing, 
argument for TP’s being Laura’s dream. However, there may be 
other more logical and intriguing possibilities. Perhaps it ts not 
Laura’s dream, but rather the dream product of the mysterious 
Judy of FWWM. Recall again, as Pierce points out, that one of 
Lynch’s favorite movies is The Wizard of Oz, which starred a 
famous Judy. “Garland? Judy Garland?” mumbled Major Briggs 
in his drug-induced state. Even the monkey that whispers the 
name “Judy” is reminiscent of the flying monkeys in Oz. Perhaps 
Judy and Laura are one and the same. Laura, like Judy Garland’s 
Dorothy, grows up ina small “black and white” American town and 
finds herself trapped (in a sense) in the moderm colorful Oz of the 
1990s. The story of each becomes the quest to find her way back 
home. Both Oz and TP contain an assortment of bizarre dream- 
like characters, e.g. dwarves, good and bad magical figures, and 
speaking monkeys. 

I realize that all of this sounds far-fetched. We see Dale 
Cooper stepping into Laura’s dream and vice versa. When Agent 
Jeffries says, “We live inside a dream,” what we are presented with 
is, in effect, a dream within a dream. Invitation To Love, likewise, 
is a TV show within a TV show, as was On the Air. Thus, what we 
are seeing, what we the audience are stepping into, is in fact 
Lynch's dream, his vision. This idea of course is inherent in every 
director’s work, but Lynch, unlike most directors, seems to steer 
his audience toward a nagging awareness of that fact. 


Bryan Y. Yamashiro, M.D. 
Waipahu, HI 


Whew! Sorry we had to edit your letter down a bit, Bryan, but we 
tried to include as much as we could. Your response to Hatcher's 
article brings up some interesting points, but we're not quite sure it 
got to the essence of his argument (but maybe we'll hear from him 
later for a direct response). Even if Cooper did have a “dark side,” 
his “good side” was the embodiment of good in the show. How was 
this “good side” possible in a “red ants” universe. But even this ts 
not his major thesis, we believe. The real issue isn't Cooper's 
essential nature, but Lynch's exploration of good and evil. 

The traditional Christian view you mention would support the 
idea that, because Satan is the ruler of this world, mankind ts more 
intimately knowledgable about evil than good; that, in order to gain 
understanding of the nature of goodness, we must no longer be “of 
the world.” Perhaps it is not surprising that so many artistic works 
can describe the depths of evil, only to become superficial in the 
presentation of good. On one hand, this might explain Lynch 
somewhat (although we know nothing of his religious beliefs). But 
it cannot explain how Lynch defines the nature of the good and evil 
that arise from a matenalistic universe, which ts unplied in Blue 
Velvet. 

In light of FWWM (which did, indeed, come after Hatcher wrote 
his article), Lynch’s use of Christian imagery and themes (angels, 
redemption, and the like) gives greater definition to his ideas on the 
source of goodness. (The main reference previously was Mike’s 
encounter with a God of goodness, but this was overshadowed in 
the rest of the series with a heavy dose of Buddhism.) TP has 
definitely moved outside of a materialistic universe by this pomt, but 
the nature of goodness is still much more elusive in Lynch’s work 
than the nature of evil. Perhaps this is inevitable, as we said. But 
we don't get the sense that Lynch himself is aware of this dichotomy, 
unlike, say, C.S. Lewis was when writing The Screwtape Letters. 
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Dissecting the Donuts: Twin Peaks Taken Seriously: 
WIP Looks at Literature/Film Quarterly 


Literature/ Film Quarterly is an academic journal that 
regularly analyzes connections between literature, drama, 
and film. Although the periodical has rarely looked at 
television, its latest issue (Volume 21, Number 4; October 
1993) is entirely devoted to analysis and discussion of Twin 
Peaks (the television series). As the issue’s guest editor, 
David Lavery, states, “Twin Peaks presents for film and 
television critics and theorists a fascinating subject of 
investigation, raising complex and profound questions about 
the nature and function of television in the nineties.” While 
the essays included in this volume of Literature/ Film Quar- 
terly barely address this “nature and function” of television, 
they do offer valuable and intriguing “takes” on what Twin 
Peaks meansand how the series is both reminiscent of, and 
influenced by, famous literary works of the past. 

The first article in the journal sets both the tone and 
format of the issue. The essay, “Twin Peaks and Circular 
Ruins of Fiction: Figuring (Out) the Acts of Reading,” 
written by Maria M. Carrion, explains that different viewers 
of Twin Peaks can “read” (i.e. interpret) the show in any 
number of different and legitimate ways. By extension, 
Ms. Carrion argues that because Twin Peaks 
is such a rich and complex work, 
the more one watches the series, 
the more interpretations one can 
develop. Carrion insists that al- 
though Twin Peaks was short-lived, 
the program lives on and offers new 
meanings. “As long we continue to 
read (in) the maze of Twin Peaks...the 
supposed termination of the series will 
be as fake as the image of Cooper in the 
mirror and dubious identities that in- 
habit the town.” The succeeding essays 
in Literature/Film Quarterly prove 
Carrion correct. As each author delves 
into the world of Twin Peaks fascinating 
new insights are revealed—whether they 
be new connections between different parts 
of the story, or parallels between Twin 
Peaks and other literary genres. 

For example, Melynda Huskey’s essay, 
“Twin Peaks: Rewriting the Sensation Novel,” 
establishesa convincing argument that Twin 
Peaks is a modern example of the nineteenth 
century literary genre known as the sensa- 
tion novel. Sensation novels were char- 
acterized by “complex unwindings of plots, 
startling domestic iniquities of their characters, and by the 
suspenseful anxiety they inflicted upon their readers.” 
Huskey not only examines the parallels between the plots 
of Twin Peaks and sensation novels, however, but also how 
the two shared similar plot structure. Both contained 
plotlines that spawned numerous subplots, multiple con- 
nections between characters, and sustaining storylines 
that resisted closure. 

Although Huskey’s essay presents a convincing argu- 
ment that Twin Peaks was a modern sensation novel, 
Lenora Ledwon’s essay, “Twin Peaks and the Television 
Gothic,” may be the best analysis yet written in terms of 
defining Twin Peaks as a specific genre. Ledwon explains 
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that Twin Peaks is part of the new Television Gothic, a genre 
that “utilizes familiar Gothic themes” such as “incest, the 
grotesque, repetition, interpolated narration, haunted set- 
tings, mirrors, doubles, and supernatural occurrences.” 
Ledwon shows how Gothic elements were fundamental to 
Twin Peaks, and she finds plenty of examples from through- 
out the series to support her thesis. Ledwon’s classification 
of Twin Peaks as Television Gothic also successfully takes 
into account the program’s supernatural themes, some- 
thing that other analyses seem to overlook. 

In “Serial Detection and Serial Killers in Twin Peaks,” 
Catherine Nickerson compares Twin Peaks to the “Classic 
Detective’ novel. The story structure of the first half of Twin 
Peaks fits the structure of such novels. (In addition, the 
character of Dale Cooper contains elements of both the 
American hard-nosed private eye and the classic British 
detective.) The basic structure of the detective novel is 
defined by its “double” narrative. That is, two stories are 
the investigation of a crime, and, 
taneously, the story of the events that 
comprised that crime. Nickerson explains 

that detective fiction (and Twin Peaks) 
“contain—in the murderer’s story—a nar- 
rative of concealment and—in the 
detective’s investigation—a narrative of 
disclosure.” But, Nickerson explains, 
Twin Peaks deviated from this narra- 
tive structure in the last half of its run. 
Once the Laura Palmer murder was 
resolved, only a serial narrative re- 
mained—primarily that of Cooper’s 
battle against Windom Earle. 
Nickerson concludes that this de- 
viation makes Twin Peaks part of 
the Gothic tradition, only she re- 
labels the series, “hard-boiled 
Gothic.” 


being told at once: 
simul- 


Nicholas Birns’s lengthy 
and sometimes difficult essay, 
“Telling Inside From Outside, or 
. Who Really Killed Laura 
Palmer?” compares the plots and 
themes of Twin Peaks to those 
of Charles Brockden Brown’s 
1798 novel, Wieland. In 
Wieland one character is seemingly de- 
stroyed by spontaneous combustion, and another 
hears voices urging him to kill his wife and daughters. 
While Birns finds fascinating parallels between the two 
works he is quick to point out that these similarities are 
more coincidental that deliberate: “the book only functions 
to help us read the television show, not to discipline it within 
some American literary continuum....[t is merely one piece 
in the puzzle, not the whole puzzle at all.” 

Michael Carroll, however, further examines Twin Peaks 
according to American literature in hisessay, “Agent Cooper’s 
Errand in the Wilderness: Twin Peaks and American 
Mythology.” Carroll shows how Twin Peaks’s themes, 
characters, and settings are all part of an American mythol- 
ogy first established by James Fenimore Cooper in the 
“Leatherstocking” novels, specifically Last of the Mohicans, 


Carroll sites other American literary influences on Twin 
Peaks such as the works of Hawthorne (The Scarlet Letter 
and, briefly, John Filson’s Daniel Boone. 

Carroll’s work is remarkably similar to Charles Hoffman's 
article, “Twin Peaks and the American Literary Tradition,” 
published in WIP7. Both authors cite Leslie Fiedler’s Love 
and Death in the American Novel as an important resource 
for their analyses. By using Fiedler as a source, both 
authors develop similar observations about Twin Peaks, 
such as how the male characters on the program resist 
attachment to women and, hence, “domestication.” (It is 
also fascinating to note that Hoffman, like Nicholas Birns, 
discusses the influence of Charles Brockden Brown on 
Twin Peaks.) Unlike Carroll, however, Hoffman expands his 
analysis of Twin Peaks to include the influences Lovecraft 
and Poe. Both Hoffman and Caroll, however, reach similar 
conclusions about Twin Peaks and American literature. As 
Carroll states, the show “has its locus in the most funda- 
mental myths of American culture.” 

Scott Pollard takes the parallels of Twin Peaks and 
American culture one step further in his essay, “Cooper, 
Details, and the Patriotic Mission of Twin Peaks.” Pollard 
argues that Cooper is defending the American Way of Life, 
specifically Middle Class America in his struggle against evil 
in Twin Peaks. For Cooper, Pollard explains, Twin Peaks is 
place of unshakable goodness and moral purity, but it is 
threatened by a terrible evil. It is Cooper’s responsibility to 
battle this darkness, and further, to “take on forces of evil 
that could not only threaten Twin Peaks and the United 
States, but the world and the universe as we know it.” 

Finally, in “The Knowing Spectator of Twin Peaks: 
Culture, Feminism and Family Violence,” Randi Davenport 
makes a convincing argument that Twin Peaks did not 
“glamorize or excuse sexual violence against women” as 
some critics have claimed it did. Rather, Twin Peaks 
presented the abuse and objectification of women in acold, 
harsh light. In so doing, Davenport argues, Twin Peaks 
performed an important service: it showed that violence 
against women is a truly terrible—and frighteningly com- 
mon—crime in our society. Davenport's essay, while valu- 
able and insightful, seems strangely out of place among the 
other contributions in Literature/ Film Quarterly. It is the 
only work that does not examine Twin Peaks from a literary 
perspettive. Still, it proves that Twin Peaks has much to 
offer in terms of analysis and meaning. 

Although all the articles in Literature/ Film Quarterly 
are written by university professors and are of an academic 
tone, most will be accessible to any reader with at least some 
college education. From time to time the various authors do 
resort to complex academic jargon, producing some rather 
complicated texts, but none of the articles is ever lacking 
substance, and each provides ample reward for the deter- 
mined reader. For us, this sixty-eight-page, all- Twin Peaks 
issue is a real treat! 

It is interesting to note that while the title of this journal 
is Literature/Film Quarterly, no mention is made in any of 
these essays about the film, Fire Walk With Me. Perhaps 
that will come in a later issue. For now, however, serious 
students of Twin Peaks and David Lynch can revel in the 
exceptional and challenging works presented here. If 
anything, such a focus on a short-lived TV series by 
academic scholars proves that Twin Peaks remains far 
richer and more complex than any other television series 
ever produced on American television. 
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Julee Cruise Excells in New Album 
The Voice of Love! 


Julee Cruise’s second album, The Voice of Love, 
is an exceptional follow-up to Floating Into The Night, 
her 1989 collaboration with David Lynch and Angelo 
Badalamenti. That first album contained some 
unique and memorable compositions—mostly dark, 
moody, and of course ethereal. Fans of Julee Cruise 
will be happy to hear that her new album retains the 
ethereal quality from her first, but the singing and 
the music are somewhat brighter and less forebod- 
ing. 

Of course the darkness still pops up from time 
to time thanks to David Lynch, who co-produces the 
album and provides lyrics to all but one of the songs. And 
one cannot overlook the contribution of composer Angelo 
Badalamenti, whose unique sounds range from blues to 
funk to hard-edged rock-and-roll. Badalamenti knows how 
to make a song go from bright to dark with the most subtle 
of sounds. Lynch, Badalamenti, and Cruise have produced 
another winning release of experimental (but accessible) 
music. 

The Voice of Love contains 11 tracks, 6 of which are 
completely new. Three of the remaining five pieces were 
Badalamenti instrumentals that first appeared on the Fire 
Walk With Me soundtrack and now have lyrics added. 

The album’s first song, This is Our Night, is a soft 
rhythmic piece with wonderful vocals and just the slightest 
hint of a dark edge. Like most Lynch songs, there is little 
meaningful message or story contained in the song (*To- 
night, tonight is our night/We will always remember this 
one night/This magic night/When the world let us be free”); 
the lyrics take a back seat to the singing and the melody. 
The piece sets the tone musically for the rest of the album: 
simple, generally upbeat, and easily hum-able melodies 
accompanied by lush synthesizers (or, later, pianos), promi- 
nent bass, and minimal guitars. 

In “This Space For Love,” Lynch’s words recall images 
from Blue Velvet in which Jeffrey and Sandy walk through 
the neighborhood at night (“The trees along the sidewalk / 
Are shadowing the light,” and “The night surrounds us/As 
we walk the quiet streets”). The music and singing evoke a 
melancholy feeling, but the song is haunting and pretty. 

“Moving In On You” is another song covering a typical 
Lynch theme: Boy rejects girl, while second girl “moves in 
on” boy. Cruise contributes some beautifully layered 
vocals, and Badalamenti’s music provides a nice back- 
ground beat. While this is a fine track, it is less ambitious 
than some of the others. 

The next track, however, “Friends For Life,” is one of the 
album’s best and contains some of Lynch’s most poetic 
lyrics (“In this world of many colors/The storms of life, the 
joys of life move by/The dark, the light, the day, the night/ 
The river of our life flows’). “Friends For Life” is a moving 
song that contains none of the darkness or tragedy often 
found in other Cruise /_Lynch/ Badalamenti collaborations. 
Julee’s vocals are soft and clear, and Badalamenti’s music 
remains upbeat while still retaining that slow, dreamy 
quality. “Friends For Life,” beautiful and optimistic, is a 
stand-out track on this new album. 
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“Up In Flames,” the first of the five previously 
released pieces (in one form or another), appears on 
the Wild At Heart soundtrack (with vocals by Koko 
Taylor) and on the video of Industrial Symphony # 1. 
Although the song resembles some of the instru- 
mental pieces from the first Twin Peaks soundtrack, 
it seems out of place on this new album. A simple 
jazzy melody by Cruise is accompanied by disso- 
nance-creating bass lines and long, falling synthe- 
sizer chords, along with sirens moaning in the 
background, all creating quite an abrasive sound. 
This clearly was the intent, since the song is about 
love gone wrong. Its placement directly after “Friends For 
Life” calls attention to itself, as if it were put here to cancel 
out the upbeat tone of the previous song. All in all, “Up in 
Flames’ isn’t our cup of tea, although we’ve spoken with 
readers who were especially excited about buying Voice of 
Love as soon as they found out this song was included. 

The following track, “Kool Kat Walk,” is a funky piano 
piece that originally appeared on the Wild At Heart 
soundtrack under a slightly different arrangement (and 
called “Cool Cat Walk”). It is an exceedingly fun track that 
defies listeners not to snap their fingers or tap their feet 
along with the beat. The lyrics are repetitive and meaning- 
less (“Susan called Betsy/Betsy called Julee/Julee got 
Swiss cheese on her blouse”), but deliberately so. 
Badalamenti’s music has a nice upbeat rhythm, although 
a dark undertone is still evident. This track is a winner, 
even though we slightly prefer the WAH version. The vocal 
melody here simply matches the piano, and, together with 
the silly lyrics, diverts attention somewhat from the lush 
orchestrations that are prominent in the WAH recording. 
Also, some superfluous guitar fills have been added that 
also are a distraction. But we’re nitpicking; we thoroughly 
enjoy this song! 

“Until The End of The World” was a song originally 
composed for the movie of the same name but never used 
(Cruise’s “Summer Kisses, Winter Tears” was used in- 
stead). The lyrics are typical Lynch (“Your bright eyes fill my 
soul/Your kiss a sacred dream/The dream is one that 
lasts/ Until the end of the world”), but Badalamenti provides 
a steady industrial beat, punctuated by the sound of a 
gentle, echoing, guitar. This moving and hopeful song 
would have worked quite well in Wim Wenders’ intriguing 
film (which was about, among other things, the video 
recording of actual dreams and the resulting addiction 
people develop from watching their dreams again and 
again.) A beautiful, haunting, and even moving piece, “Until 
the End of the World” is perhaps the album’s best track. 

The next track, “She Would Die For Love,” is actually 
the opening piece of the FWWM soundtrack, but with lyrics 
added here. The lyrics seem to describe aspects of Laura 
Palmer’s troubled life (“She said she would go someday/She 
said she would go away /She told me she would die for love”). 
As we've said in our earlier review of the FWWM soundtrack 
(see WIP 3), this is a somewhat dark and foreboding piece. 
Julee’s distinct vocals accentuate this aspect of the song. If 
you're used to listening to “She Would Die For Love” without 
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vocals, you may be startled upon first hearing this new 
version. But if you give it a chance, you'll find that the 
vocals give an added dimension to the piece. The vocal 
melody line is virtually the same as the trumpet'’s part in 
the original. And here, during the last verse, Jim Hynes 
returns to provide his exquisite trumpet performance. All 
in all, this song is far more than just a simple opening 
theme. 

“In My Other World” is the only song on the album not 
written by Lynch/Badalamenti, but by Cruise and Louis 
Tucci. Musically, this piece is noticeably different from the 
album’s other tracks, although the lyrics remain appropri- 
ately “Lynchian” (“In my other world/There is no pain/ And 
all my thoughts/Are clouds of happiness”). This catchy 
song proves that Cruise’s talents go far beyond merely 
singing. In our interview with her last issue, she mentioned 
that she had written about ten songs, but they didn’t fit into 
the mood of VOL, so they will be released on her next 
album. We love the Lynch/ Badalamenti songs, but we're 
also eager to hear more of Cruise’s compositions! 
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“Questions in a World of Blue,” of course, appearson the 
FWWM soundtrack, which we reviewed in WIP3. As we said 
there, the song is beautiful, and that remains true today. 
Plus, it fits perfectly into the selection of songs on Cruise's 
new album. 

The final song is “The Voice of Love,” another musical 
piece from the FWWM soundtrack, but again with lyrics 
added here. The song remains sad, but hopeful, and, like 
“The World Spins” on Cruise’s first release, seems to be an 
appropriate closing piece for the album. The melody line has 
been speeded up and played on the piano (instead of carried 
by the orchestra, as on FWWM); this same melody is then 
echoed by Cruise’s singing. The resulting effect is that the 
song is dramatically different from the previous arrange- 
ment. Both versions, needless to say, are quite good. 

It’s been four years between album releases for Julee 
Cruise, and The Voice of Love is worth the wait. If you 
enjoyed Floating Into The Night, you'll be more than pleased 
with this new release. We highly recommend it! 
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Chris Mulkey Shines in Bakersfield, P.D. Ensemble 

Chris Mulkey showed in Twin Peaks an ability to portray a 
menacing, manipulative killer, Hank Jennings. In Fox Television's 
Bakersfield, P.D., he reveals a flair for comedy that was only 
occasionally seen in TP (such as in a couple of scenes with Ben 
Horne). 

BPD is the story of Paul Gigante (Giancarlo Esposito), a black 
Washington, D.C. policeman who settles in the very white commu 
nity of Bakersfield, California. Although viewed somewhat suspi 
ciously at first, his extraordinary performance gains him the 
respect of his peers. 

The rest of the police force, on the other hand, constitute as 
bizarre and hilarious a group as any Police Squad film. Paul’s 
partner is Wade Preston (Ron Eldard}, whose entire view of police 
work has been formed by the cop shows he watched on television 
while growing up. (During one episode, he talks about which 
television theme songs play in his head during the course of the 
investigation!) Mulkey plays Denny Boyer, who loves his work and 
means well but is a very dim bulb, indeed. His partner, Luke 
Ramirez (Tony Plana), is obviously emotionally unfit to be an 
officer. His constant concern about the state of his working 
relationship with Denny provides a hilarious parody of the “buddy 
cop” cliché. And Brian Doyle-Murray plays Phil Hampton, the 
precinct captain's right-hand man, which is vital, given the 
personality of that captain. 

Captain Aldo Stiles, you see, can’t make decisions—any type 
of decisions. At one hilarious moment in the opening episode, his 
secretary tells him that he presently has calls on hold on two 
different lines. He just stares at the phone, unable to decide which 
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to pick up first! He relies on Hampton to “assist” him in making 
all of the numerous decisions required of a police captain during 
the course of a day. Jack Hallett performs brilliantly in the role and 
virtually steals the show every week. 

Despite favorable reviews, the show has been doing extremely 
poorly in the ratings (usually in the bottom five). Nevertheless, we 
hope that Fox stays with the show long enough for it to find its 
audience. Although the writing is somewhat uneven from week to 
week, Mulkey, Eldard, Esposito, and especially Hallett provide a 
highly enjoyable series well worth checking out. We suggest you 
not wait too long, though. 


Twin Peaks in Russia! 

Tuin Peaks has begun on Russian television! The following 
report was filed on the Internet newsgroup alt.tv.twin-peaks, and 
we received permission to publish it: 

“It is shown twice a week (Thursdays and Fridays) on Moscow 
channel one by the Ostankino broadcasting company. The chan 
nel can be seen via satellite in most countries in Europe, and 
probably in all of Russia (maybe in all of CIS) too. 

“The series is dubbed. The dubbing method is the poor 
Russian one—original soundtrack 1s left intact in the background 
and Russian is spoken on top of it without much care. Even main 
and end titles are read in Russian. (in Germany dubbing is 
performed by professional actors with most perfect lip-syncing. 
Series are not dubbed in Nordic countries but undertitled, by the 
way.) 

“Il saw episode 1003 shortly before writing this report. They 
showed 15 minutes of commercials before the actual programm 
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started. One commercial was about the availability of Laura 
Palmer’s diary as a pocket book, another for advertisers about the 
good place for commercials just before TP. There were no commer- 
cial breaks during the show, however. 

“Please note that Moscow channel one can be seen in many 
countries, but not every cable operator has selected it to their set 
of free channels. It is the channel which Yeltsin’s government used 
to distribute their messages during the attempted coup this fall.” 

(Our thanks to Kimmo Ketolainen, Turku, Finland. We hope 
to hear from some of these new Twin Peaks viewers!) 


New Twin Peaks Book in Production! 

It’s still a ways off, but David Lavery is assembling a collection 
of essays about Twin Peaks for a book to be published in the fall of 
1994. The book, Fullof Secrets: Critical Approaches to Twin Peaks, 
will be published by Wayne State University Press. The articles will 
be along the lines of those offered in the current issue of Literature/ 
Film Quarterly (see article on page 24). The one article in the 
collection that you may have already seen is Martha Nochimson’s 
“Desire Under the Douglas Firs,” published in Film Quarterly 
(winter 1992-3 issue). We are really excited about Lavery’s book, 
to say the least. Since the distribution may be limited (being from 
a university press), we'll definitely keep everyone posted on how to 
get copies when the release gets closer. 


More about the New Twin Peaks Boxed Video Set 

We've heard from a number of readers who are having trouble 
locating the new Twin Peaks boxes set of first and second seasons 
(minus first season pilot). We've been able to find them at the local 
Suncoast video stores, although we don’t know how widespread 
the chain is. The new set is produced by the same company that 
did the first season boxed set (WorldVision), so stores that carried 
that one should be able to get the new one. We would think that 
Blockbuster, or any really good video store, should be able to 
special order them for you. If local sources fail, you should be able 
to order the set from Bruce Phillips, whose ads appear in every 
issue of WIP. Send himan SASE for his new catalog, which lists the 
new video set. (End of free plug!) 

Some viewers are disappointed that the new videos are 
recorded on EP (six-hour) mode, although that was the only way to 
get five episodes per tape and keep the cost of the set down ($90 
for twenty-nine episodes is quite a deal). We're just glad to finally 
see the second season released for all the late-comers to the series. 
More discriminating viewers should check out the laserdiscs (see 
next article). 

Another complaint has been the exclusion of the pilot from the 
set. Right now, viewers are either forced to start with the first hour 
episode (actually the second episode to be broadcast) or watch the 
European version of the pilot with the alternate “ending” attached 
and then proceed onto the one-hour episodes. Of course, we know 
that a person can watch the European version up to a certain point, 
stop the tape, and then continue with the other episodes. But how 
is a new viewer going to know this? And the alternatives—watching 
the European version to the end followed by the series, or begin- 
ning without the pilot, are sure to confuse (even more than the 
show might, anyway). 

Eric Levy of Chicago has written to WorldVision (in New York) 
and Warner (in Burbank) presenting the problem and suggesting 
a release of the pilot as aired that would be compatible with the new 
boxed set. Other readers so inclined may want to drop them a line. 


Expanded Hotel Room Video Out 

We failed to mention last issue that the new video release of 
David Lynch’s Hotel Room contains additional footage from the 
HBO broadcast. Nineteen minutes were added to the “Blackout” 
segment, which was one of the sequences directed by Lynch (see 
WIP 3 for our review). 

Most of the new material presents three short stories told by 
Danny and Diane (played by Crispin Glover and Alicia Witt). 
Danny tells about his going to the restaurant to pick up the Chinese 
food for their dinner; and both Danny and Diane relate incidents 
about friends from their pasts. There is also a strange segment 
where Diane carries a candle around the room, then stares into it 


for a moment and faints. 

None of this adds appreciably to the episode, but slows it down 
unnecessarily (and “Blackout” had a rather slow pace to begin 
with). The new scenes do shift the emphasis of the story, however. 
Before, it was mainly about Diane's psychological problems brought 
on by her guilt over the death of her son. But in the new version, 
the dominant theme is the unexpectedness and randomness of 
death. 

As we said before, “Blackout” is extraordinary. Even if you 
watched it on HBO, check out the videotape for the new edit. 


Second Season Twin Peaks Laserdiscs on the Way! 

Image Entertainment, which released the laserdisc set of the 
first season of TP, has announced the coming of Twin Peaks, 
Volume 2. This four-disc boxed set will contain the first seven 
episodes from the second season, including the two-hour season 
premiere. The discs will contain digital Dolby surround stereo 
sound. Eventually, the entire twenty-two episodes of the second 
season will be on disc, creating, upon completion, a four-box set of 
the entire series. 

The second volume is scheduled for a mid-December release 
and retails for $124.99. 


Bravo Cable Update: More Twin Peaks Ahead! 

Bravo’s current Twin Peaks rebroadcasts will come to a close 
on December 26, but that’s not the end! Beginning January 1, 
Bravo will begin transmitting twenty-four hours per day—and 
kicking off the new format will be a Twin Peaks marathon! On 
January 1, 1994, at 2:00 P.M. (Eastern), all episodes from the first 
season will be shown back to back! And Lynch’s Elephant Manwill 
follow at 1:00 A.M.! 

Then, beginning Monday, January 3, TP will be on every day 
at 4:00 P.M.! The entire first and second seasons will be broadcast 
at least once through (and maybe more after that). 

From the beginning back in June, Twin Peaks has been part 
of Bravo’s push to increase its viewership, and it seems to be 
working. Already, subscriptions have increased by about fifty 
percent, and more are expected with the change in format. 

Also, beginning January 2, Bravo will begin weekly broad 
casts of Max Headroom, the innovative science fiction series from 
1987. The first two episodes will be shown back to back beginning 
at 8:30 P.M. Following the run of the Maxseries, nothing has been 
set, but we're pulling for a showing of the complete On the At. 


Dennis Hopper’s New Job 

. Have you seen the really bizarre commercials Dennis Hopper 
has made for Nike? They feature him as an NFL referee talking 
about Troy Aikman, Barry Sanders, and Bruce Smith. You should 
be able to catch them during most NFL games. Hopper plays a 
crazed ref—sort of acom- 
bination of his Apocalypse 
Now and Blue Velvetchar- 
acters. Check these 
things out! 


Bows WOVGHWUT PALACE (¥ 7 
Bp Golf -A- RAMEY 


The First Twin Peaks 
Comic? 

Our friends at Abso- 
lute Comics (Shotloose 
and Punk and His Pals; 
see WIP 5) sent us a copy” 
of I Like Donuts, a mini- 
comic produced in No- 
vember 1990 at a Dallas 
Fantasy Fair workshop. 
Terry Tidwell, Kevin 
Tuma, Bill Haney, and 
Shane Campos (repro 
duced at right) are just a 
few of the people who con- 
tributed one-page car- 
toons with Twin Peaks or 
donut themes. 
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Max the Parrot: Murder Witness? 

On Friday, November 12, the New York Times reported thata 
defense lawyer in a Northern California murder case wants to enter 
evidence supplied by Max, a parrot that was owned by the victim. 
The African Gray parrot (which are well known for their mimmicking 
abilities) kept repeating, “Richard, no, no, no!” after it was discov 
ered. The suspect in the case 1s named Gary, so the defense wants 
to enter testimony about the bird. So far, the judge has denied the 
request. The location of the bird is not being disclosed, which, as 
fans of Waldo the mynah bird can attest, might be a good idea. 

(Thanks to J.J. Pierce.) 


From the Red Room to the Blue Room! 

The October 22 edition of the New York Daily News contained 
a column by Michael Musto reviewing a performance by Jimmy 
Scott, who sang “Under the Sycamore Trees” in the Red Room in 
Twin Peaks! Oddly enough, he was performing in the “Blue Room” 
at a supper club! 

The review doesn’t provide much information about the man, 
although he has beena recording artust for quite along tume. Musto 
mentions Scott’s "48 hit with the Lionel Hampton Orchestra, 
“Everybody’s Somebody’s Fool.” Overall, the concert got a fairly 
good reception. (Thanks again to J.J. Pierce.) 


Tim Hunter Directs The Saint of Fort Washington 

Several memorable episodes of Twin Peaks were directed by 
Tim Hunter (#1004, Cooper and Truman first question the One 
Armed Man; #2009, the death of Leland; #2021, Windom Earle 
kidnaps Annie}, who also directed the riveting tale of amoral 
teenage existentialism run amuck, River's Edge. So we've been 
eager to see his new film, The Saint of Fort Washington, ever since 
it was announced some months back. Unfortunately, mght now 
there are no plans for a national release, and the only U.S. 
showings are in Los Angeles and New York. However, because it 
stars Danny Glover and Matt Dillon, we'd be surprised if it did not 
get at least some sort of limited national release. 

Warner's reluctance to promote the film ts unclear. One would 
think that Glover, who co-starred in the highly successful Lethal 
Weapon films, would provide the necessary “hook” for a national 
release. And Dillon, while not appearing in any major blockbuster 
films, has a solid string of performances, including Tex (directed 
by Hunter), Drugstore Cowboy, My Bodyguard, and two Francis 
Ford Coppola Films, Rumble Fish and The Outsiders. 

It’s possible, of course, that the studio believes the subject 
matter would keep audiences away from the theaters. Advance 
word has made the film’s themes difficult to ascertain. The studio’s 
presskit, along with Siskel and Ebert's reviews, suggest The Saint 
of Fort Washington presents an ennobling of the homeless (along 
with an implied attack on the rest of society for the problem). If this 
is the case, Warner's reticence may be justified. On the other hand, 
the new issue of Film Quarterly (Fall 1993) published an interview 
with Hunter. From his description, the film has a much deeper and 
more mystical layer to it. Of course, these two views are not 
mutually exclusive, but the latter would certainly seem to be a 
more commercially viable project (as The Fisher King was a few 
years ago). 

It’s quite possible, however, that many of us will have to wait 
for a video release to see the film. 

A few other notes of interest. The film was photographed by 
Frederick Elmes, who shot Eraserhead, Blue Velvet, River’s Edge, 
and Wild at Heart. Also, in the aforementioned Film Quarterly 
interview, Tim Hunter discusses his work on Twin Peaks briefly. 


Important Change of Address News for Subscribers! 
Subscription copies of WIP have been mailed third class bulk, 
so they are not forwarded to new addresses when you move! If you 
want to keep from missing issues, you must tell us before you 
move, not after! We've been getting calls from people who say, 
“Hey, | moved a month or two ago, and | haven't received an issue 
of WIP in a long time.” So: be sure you give us at least two weeks 
notice for address changes (although a month would be better). 
The same applies to summer addresses for you college folks out 
there. And always give us your new and old addresses when telling 
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¢ 1993 Warmer Bros 


» by Bob Greene, 


Danny Glover and Matt Dillon in The Saint of Fort Washington 


us of the change. You can pick up change of address cards at the 
post office. 


WIP in the News 

A couple of reviews of WIP have popped up recently that we 
haven't had a chance to list here. Joe Bob Briggs’s Joe Bob Report 
(9/20/93) wrote about WIP 1, “Yes, there are still Twin Peaks 
fanatics...and chiefamong them are Craig Miller and John Thorne, 
co-editors of Wrapped in Plastic...for the hardcore fan only.” This 
reminds us of a conversation we had a while back with a comic 
store manager. We said customers were either dying to get the 
magazine, or they couldn't care less; no middle ground. 

Later, in the December 13, 1993 issue of the Joe Bob Report, 
they mentioned that “one of the best interviews with Joe Bob ever 
published appears in the second issue of Wrapped in Plastic.” 

Don Thompson reviewed WIP in the Comics Buyer’s Guide 
#1031 (8/20/93): “If you didn’t become disillusioned with Twin 
Peaks when it became painfully evident that David Lynch had just 
stumbled onto a winning formula and didn’t have the first, faint, 
foggy notion of what to do with it, you might want to try Wrapped 
in Plastic, a very professional-looking Twin Peaks fan magazine. | 
love the title, but I’m one of the disillusioned ones.” We think this 
is a favorable review, but why wouldn't the magazine look profes 
sional? 

Magazines of the Movies 1992 Yearbook, a nice review of media 
‘zines, reviewed our first two issues and liked the “fascinating 
center spread in calendar form" from WIP 1 and called the 
magazine “great.” [t also included a cover reproduction of #1 and 
gave the magazine a “7” rating (we assume out of ten but couldn't 
find a guide). MOTM is a British mag. 

Finally, a Twin Peaks paperback in France mentions WiPand 
includes a black-and-white reproduction of the cover of #4! Unfor- 
tunately, we don’t read French! Our first guess was that the 
caption said that WIP was the most incredible magazine ever 


produced in the history of the world and a work of sheer genius. 
Well, our guess was wrong. A translator told us that it merely 
described some of the contents. Our thanks to the writer, Stefan 
Peltier (one of the contributors of our “Twin Peaks in France” 
feature this issue}. The book looks like a really fine production. 
The cover is a great color impressionistic painting of MacLachlan. 
We have reproduced it above. 


Et Cetera 

We recently were reading through an old issue of Cinefantas- 
tique from September 1984 (Vol. 14, No. 4/5), which might be 
called the “David Lynch” issue. It contains a thirty-two-page report 
on the filming of Dune, plus another thirty-two-page report on 
Eraserhead. Anyway, we came across this quote from Lynch: “I 
like diners. | don’t like dark places. | like light places with formica 
and metal and nice shiny silver—metal, mugs, glasses, a good 
Coca-Cola machine. So I’m looking for stories or a script in the 
’50s—you know, detectives, and that kind of thing—diner stuff.” 

“Twin Freaks,” the comic parody we ran in our first issue, has 
been reprinted in Hyena #3, a comic anthology from Tundra. 
Michael Price and Todd Camp have provided a new one-page 
ending for the story. 

Peter MGller, a reader from Germany, told us that he believes 
Jennifer Lynch directed the video for “Living in the Rose” for the 
English band New Model Army. 

Jeff Kruger wrote to us that he saw six episodes of On the Air 
broadcast on ABC out in California. We were under the impression 
that only three were aired nationally. Hmmmm.... 

Kim Basinger is still trying to work out a payment plan for the 
$8 million suit she lost for bailing out of Boxing Helena. The judge 
rejected the first payment plan after questioning her monthly 
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We ) 19- FAN FESTIVAL - 


“THE OWLS ARE NOT WHAT THEY gare 


Official 199) Twin Peaks Fan Festival T Shirt 
Size XL 
Each $12.00 X (Quantity) 
199} Twin Peaks Fan Festival Sweat Shirt 
Size L or XL (Circle one) 
Each $24.00 X (Quantity) __ # 
199} Twin Peaks Fan Festival Hat 
Each $10.00 X (Quantity) ___ # 
Twin Peaks Earrings 
For One Ear: a miniature cup of coffee 
For other ear: a miniature slice of cherry pie 
Pair $20.00 X (Quantity) __ #@ 
Twin Peaks Tie Tac 
A miniature slice of cherry pie 
Each $10.00 X (Quantity) ___ # 
Twin Peaks Decorative Pin 
A miniature platter holding a cup of coffee 
and a slice of cherry pie 
Each $18.00 X (Quantity) __ = 
New 1993 Twin Peaks Paperback Book 
A Pictorial of Twin Peaks Stars by Patricia Shook 
100 pages of candid. unpublished pictures of stars 
Each $12.00 X (Quantity) _ #* 
1992 Twin Peaks Paperback Book 
A Twin Peaks Interpretation by Patricia Shook 
130 pages with many stars pics and biographies 
Each $12.00 X (Quantity) __ # 
Map of Twin Peaks filming locations 
Each $$.00 X (Quantity) _ #* 
O 1993 Twin Peaks Fan Festival “ug 
Each $9.00 X (Quantity) _ #*® 
199} Twin Peaks Fan Festival travel Mug 
Each $$.00 X (Quantity) __ #* 
“Sounds of Twin Peaks” 
A 30 minute cassett tape of actual sounds of 
White Tail Falls and Packard Mill by Tim Hunter 
Each $8.00 X (Quantity) __ # 
Fashion Lady Pin with Eye-Patch 
Each $18.00 X (Quantity) __ #* 
Twin Peaks Fashion Charm Bracelet 
Each $10.00 X (Quantity) = 
Twin Peaks Pencils 
3 for $1.00 xX (Quantity) 
Stuffed 7” Owl Wearing Twin Peaks Shirt 
Each $15.00 X (Quantity) __ 


Sub Total 
Postage 
($2.00 per item up to maximum of $6.00) 


TOTAL ENCLOSED 
(Make checks payable to Peaks of Romeo) 


KkKeK KKK 


The 1994 TWIN PEAKS FESTIVAL 
is being planned now! 
To receive the current information. 
send a self-addressed, stamped 
envelope to: 


PEAKS OF ROMEO 


8900 N. Dutchess 
Romeo, MI 48065 
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expenses of $600 for a 
gardener and thousands 
for her pets in light of her 
purported bankruptcy. A 
second plan was also re- 
jected. The judge said, 
“There has to be some 
thing more than, ‘I'll pay 
you over three vears if | 
make any money.” We 
think this 1s hilarious and 
have a hard time working 
up much sympathy for 
Basinger. 

We've received word 
of afew TPactors appear 
ing in various projects: 
Miguel Ferrer in The 
Stand and Harvest; 
Michael Ontkean in Ven- 
detta Ik Kyle MacLachlan 
in The Flintstones, Chris 
Mulkey in Ghost m the 
Machine, Eric DaRe in 
Cnitters 4 (with Brad Dourif); Lara Flynn Boyle in Red Rock Weston 
HBO (with Nicholas Cage and Dennis Hopper); and Heather 
Graham in Even Cowgirls Get the Blues. Finally, Kyle MacLachlan 
has directed an episode of HBO's Tales From the Crypt entutled “As 
Ye Sow” (that featured Miguel Ferrer}. It will be broadcast several 
times in December (22, 25, 26, 28). And Walter Olkewicz (TP’s 
Jacques Renault) co-stars in ABC's Grace Under Fire, one of the 
ratings hits of the new season. 

Remember our report in WIP 4 on The Tnal, the British 
adaptation of Kafka’s classic novel starring Kyle MacLachlan and 
Anthony Hopkins? We're still waiting for the film to appear in the 
Dallas area. We're dying to see it, since we love the work of both 
of the lead actors. The film did recently surface at a theater in New 
York. But something tells us this 1s another movie we're going to 
have to catch on video, unfortunately. 

Finally, Kate Bush’s The Red Shoes, her first album in four 
vears, has just been released, and it was well worth the wait! Of 
course, this doesn’t have anything to do with David Lynch or Twin 
Peaks. It’s just that it seems like everywhere we go to promote 
Wrapped in Plastic, the readers turn out to be Kate fans, too! What's 
the connection? Hmmmn,, there's probably an article to be made 


AA 


STAR PICS 
AUTOGRAPHED CARDS 
BUY OUT - PRICES REDUCED! 


$15 For Each of the Following 


Harry Goaz (Deputy Brennan), Kimmy Robertson (Lucy Moran), Michael Horse 
(Deputy Hawk); James Marshall (James Hurley); Russ Tamblyn (Dr Jacoby), Jack 
Nance (Pete Martell) Piper Laurie (Catherine Martell), Joan Chen (Josie Packard), 
Eric DaRe (Leo Johnson); Dana Ashbrook (Bobby Briggs), Everett McGill (Ed 
Hurley), Wendy Robie (Nadine Hurley); Catherine Coulson (The Log Lady), Carel 
Struycken (The Giant), Al Strobel (The One-Armed Man), Miguel Ferrer (Agent 
Rosenfield); Angelo Badalamenti, Jennifer Lynch; Julee Cruise, Mark Frost, Warren 
Frost (Dr. Hayward); Austin Lynch (Pierre Tremond), Richard Beymer (Ben Horne), 
Grace Zabriskie (Sarah Palmer) 


$20 For Each of the Following 

Kyle MacLachlan (Agent Cooper), Michael Ontkean (Sheriff Truman), Sheryl Lee 
(Laura Palmer), Lara Flynn Boyle (Donna Hayward); Sheryl Lee (Madeleine 
Ferguson); Madchen Amick (Shelly Johnson), Sherilyn Fenn (Audrey Horne); Frank 
Silva (Killer BOB), Ray Wise (Leland Palmer) 


ORIGINAL COLLECTOR'S SET OF 76 CARDS: $10 (was $20) (no 
autographed cards included) 


Add $3 for shipping. Send money order to 
Bruce Phillips, 46702 Camelia, Canton, Mi 48187 


EPI-LOG #20 


TWIN PEAKS EPISODE GUIDE! 


We at WIP have often been asked why we haven't done an episode guide 


for Twin Peaks. One of the main reasons is because Epi-Log has already done 
an extremely good one in their 20th issue. It covers both seasons (plus the 
European pilot), and in addition to giving an extremely detailed plot synopsis, 
it lists guest cast credits, writers, directors, and original airdates for each 
episode. We refer to it constantly as we're prepanng articles for WIP. 

In addition to the full color TP cover, this issue features 18 pages of TP 
material (including a number of photos}! While not without its faults, this 
remains, by far, the best TP episode guide published to date 

We have very few copies left for sale. Don'tdelay. We cannot get any more 
when these are gone. (near mint) $10.50 plus $3.50 postage (NOTE: this may 
be combined with magazine orders on next page in figuring postage costs) 


Win-Mill Productions 
1912 E. Timberview Lane 
Arlington, TX 76014 


pi.’ The Yours. 
Peaks * Magoum. . 
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FILM COMMENT (May/June, 1993) - 
Great issue of a great magazine. 
articleon Lynch’s films, plus4- page FWWM 


7- page 


review. Both articles are illustrated with 
color photos! Also in this issue: Director’s 
Cuts (including Blade Runner, Spartacus, 
Godfather), John Sayles, Akira Kurosawa, 
Matthew Modine. (near mint) $6.00. 


on the reverse. 


postpaid. 


FWWM Promo Card - These full-color 5x7 


cards were produced in August, 
Sheryl Lee’s FWWM poster photo is in color 
(See WIP 1 for details.) 
Quite hard to find. (near mint) 


SHIPPING: $3.50 for first magazine, $.50 each thereafter, up to $4.50. (Doesn't apply to “postpaid” items.) 
Win-Mill Productions, 1912 E. Timberview Lane, Arlington, TX 76014 


PEAKED OUT! 
Twin Peaks Special Issue 


VOL. 21, NO. 4 
1993 


LITERATURE/FILM QUARTERLY (Vol. 


1992. 
21, No. 4) - All- Twin Peaks issue! 64 pages 
of all-new, insightful TP articles, plus lots 
of photos. Highly recommended. (near 
mint) $6.00 postpaid. 


$5.00 


OVERSEAS WRAPPED IN PLASTIC SUBSCRIPTIONS NOW AVAILABLE! 


We've received numerous requests for foreign subscriptions and have 
been unable to supply them because of a problem with getting foreign 
checks cashed through our bank. But after working with them on the 
problem, we think we've at least partially solved it! The trick is for you to be 
able to send us a bank check that meets the following conditions: 

(1) It must be drawn in U.S. funds (dollars) 
(2) It must be drawn on a U.S. bank 
(3) Here’s where it gets a bit tricky. It must have the “MICR” line across 
the bottom of the check. That's the line of weird computer-looking 
numbers that includes the bank code, plus whatever else. 


Meeting the above conditions won't necessarily guarantee success, but it 
makes the odds pretty good. We don't know where you can get these kinds 
of checks, but they must not be too hard to find, since we've received them 
from both Germany and Norway. Below are a couple of examples (greatly 
reduced) so you can see approximately what they might look like. 


The cost is rather expensive because of the shipping—we don't make any 
extra money on these copies, but the post office sure does! Everything will 


Hats inffidaiiete ay sdasol aladdin 
all 


fERTTSES GOZL0010SIE Ob OKOZ2EEEIO 7000000 75007 


From Germany 


be shipped by air mail (surface takes forever and wouldn't be that much 
cheaper, anyway) at the “printed matter/small packets" rate Here's how 
it breaks down on a per-copy basis (in U.S. dollars): 

Europe: $7.00 per copy; Everywhere else: $7.50 per copy 


So if you want a six-issue subscription, simply multiply whichever rate 
applies to you by six, and there you have it! (On foreign subscriptions only, 
we offer subscriptions for however many issues you want to choose.) 


important: The above rates apply only to copies of W/P, and not to any 
of the various Peaks-related mags we sell. Those would have to be shipped 
Parcel Post insured, which is much more expensive. If you're interested in 
any of those items, tell us which ones, and we'll work up the cost 


If you have further questions, or would like to order, here's our address: 
WIN-MILL PRODUCTIONS 

CANADIAN RATES: 
1912 E. TIMBERVIEW LANE scriptions. $30-U : 
ARLINGTON, TEXAS 76014 ‘ Fat 
U.S.A. 


6-issue sub 
Your best bet is 
to get a money order from the Cana 
dian post office 
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Coming in February! 
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* MARK FROST INTERVIEW, Part 2! Mark talks about Twin Peaks, television in general, his future projects, 
and more! 

¢ Accompanying the interview will be a Mark Frost retrospective: Hill Street Blues, The Believers, Amencan 
Chronicles, Storyville, and more! 

¢ WIP reviews The List of 7! 

* And—if there’s any room left (and there may not be!)—two fascinating articles relating folklore and fairy tales 
to Twin Peaks! 


PLUS our regular great features: 

¢ Interesting letters! 

* “The World Spins’—more of the latest TP-related news! 

* And, of course, whatever else we can squeeze into 32 pages! 


Just $3.95 at your local comic shop or book store! (Or $4.95 postpaid directly from the publisher.) 


ON SALE NOW! 
Cerebus 


Companion 


The WIP editors turn their analytical eyes toward 
arguably the greatest comic book series ever: 
Cerebus! This first issue concentrates on the early 
years, “Cerebus the Barbarian” and “High Society”: the 
influences, the controversies, and the constant uphill 
battles! 

INCLUDES: 

« An extensive illustrated Dave Sim checklist, 1976- 
1993 (there's a lot more than just Cerebus!) 

- Arare interview with Dave Sim from 1982! 

+ An article on various parodies others have done of 
Cerebus! 

« And much, much more! 

Finish out Cerebus Campaign ’93 with this new maga- 
zine authorized by Sim 


« arabs the Barbaria! Full-color Sim/Gerhard cover! 
E hap sim CheeKlist! 40 pages; comic book format 
ecx . ‘ a 
& Rare Interview from the High Society 4998 $3.95 at your local comic book shop (or $4.95 postpaid 
° a 


£ Cerebus! 


directly from the publisher) 


Win-Mill Productions 
1912 E. Timberview Lane, Arlington, TX 76014 


© The Early \nfluences © 


